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- | paigns, or marshals his armies better, than some women 





Her platform is only the cradle— 
Her speeches are funny and few— 
A wise little head, 
But all that is said 
Is only a vague little “goo!” 

But how baby’s rights are respected! 
One nod of her dear, downy head, 
Whenever she thinks she’s neglected, 
And down to her feet we are led. 


She lifts up her voice in a minute— 
Her protests are loud and are long! 

Each household affair—she is in it, 
To see there is nothing goes wrong. 


The right to twist limbs that are dimpled, 
In every extravagant way ; 
To maul and to tease 
The cat at her ease,— 
To crow and to creep all the day. 


The right to a love that is purest,— 
The right to a mother’s own love! 

The right to a guide that is surest, 
To lead her wee footsteps above. 


Her sweet little mouth she upraises, 
As ‘pure as a rose, dew impearled! 
The right to our kisses and praises,— 
Oh, these her rights, over the world! 
—Little Corporal. 


THE EMPTY SHOES. 


Oh, blessed trust! whatever else betide, 
God’s Gates of Gold are ever opened wide, 
When infant feet press up the other side. 
** * * # 
Only two tiny, smooth-worn shoes! 
‘Two stirless, voiceless shoes! 
And yet, I can’t refuse 
The lessons they teach to my spirit ear; 
I can but hear 
The messages of love they bring, 
The words of hope they utter near, 
The echoed songs they sing. 


They whisper to me of our sundered bond, 
Of the vale of dark, and the light beyond; 
Of the kind, strong hand, 
That our darling led, 
Through the silent pathways of the dead, 
To the Better Land. 
They tell me of earthly paths untrod ; 
They lead me up to the sireets of God; 
And they show me the gate where she passed in, 
Her garments unstained by the soil of sin; 
And, as I sit in this shrouded room, 
They scatter the gloom, 
And the night is aglow with light and bloom. 


Oh, wee, worn shoes! ye are richer to me 
Than are gold and gems of mine and sea! 
For the bliss ye speak is not bought and sold— 
More priceless than gems, more enduring than gold— 
And her sandals of joy can never grow old, 
The sandals, love wrought, which her feet infold, 
Oh, the dainty, dimpled feet! 
Cherub feet, with glory shod, 
On the street 
Paved with pearl and amethyst, 
Where they ramble, as they list, 
Up and down the radiant highways, 
Through the music-haunted by-ways, 
By the thronging angels trod, 
In the city callea the Beautiful—the Paradise of God. 


Oh, the waiting little feet! 
Safe, within the sure retreat, 
Safe, so near the Mercy-seat ; 
They shall wander ne’er again 
On the slippery slopes of pain, ° 
Never grope, nor tire, nor stumble in earth’s darkness 
or its rain. 


Till the dawn of some to-morrow, 
When, adown the heavenly street, 
We shall greet 
The on-coming of the welcome, and the patter of the 
feet. 


| Safe for aye, from sin and sorrow, 








—— _ 
THOROUGH. 

“The hopeless defect of women in all practical mat- 
ters,” said a shrewd merchant the other day, “is that it 
is impossible to make them thorough.” It was a shal- 





,in the things which have been assigned to them as 


| their sphere ; in their housekeeping and their dress and 


ough on earth than the way housework is done ina 
genuine New England household. There is an exqui- 
site thoroughness in the way a milliner’s or a dress- 
maker’s work is done, such as clumsy man cannot rival, 
and can hardly estimate. No general plans his cam- 


of society whom I know manage the circles of which 
they are the centre. Day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, at city or watering-place, year in and year out: 
such a woman keeps open house for her gay world, 
She has a perpetual series of guests whom she must 
keep fed luxuriously, and amused profusely; she talks 
to them in four or five languages; at her entertain- 
ments, she notes who is present and who absent, as 
carefully as Napoleon watched his separate soldiers; her 
interchange of cards, alone, is a thing as complex as 
the army muster-rolls; thus she plans, organizes, con- 
quers and governs. People speak of her existence as 
that of a doll or a toy, when she is the most untiring of 
campaigners. Grant that her aim is after all unworthy, 
and that you pity the worn face that has to force so 
many smiles, No matter; the smiles are there, and so 
is the success. I often wish that the reformers would 
do their work as thoroughly as the women of society 
do theirs. 

No, there is no constitutional want of thoroughness 
in woman. The trouble is that into the new work 
which women are just entering, they have not yet 
broi ght their thoroughness to bear. They suffer and 
are defrauded and are reproached, simply because they 
have not yet nerved themselves to do well the things 
which they have asserted their right todo. A distin- 
guished woman, who earns perhaps the largest in- 
come ever honestly earned by any woman off the 
stage, told me the other day that she left all her busi- 
ness affairs to the management of others, and did not 
even know how to draw a check on a bank. Whata 
melancholy self-exhibition was that of the brilliant 
Gail Hamilton, the author of half a dozen successful 
books, and yet refusing to look her own accounts in the 
face, until they had got into such a chaos tangle that 
not even her own referees could disentangle them to 
suit her! Women have been taking an equal part in 
reformatory conventions for twenty years, and yet it is 
rare to find one who has taken the trouble to read any 
brief manual of parliamentary law, such as all school- 
boys read, when they establish their debating societies. 
These things show, not that women are constitutional- 
ly otherwise than thorough, but that it is hard to make 
them carry their thoroughness into new fields. 

I wish I could possibly convey to the young women 
who write for advice on literary projects, something of 
the meaning of this word “thorough” as applied to liter- 
ary work. Scarcely any of them seem to have a con- 
ception of it. Dash, cleverness, recklessness, utter im- 
patience of revision or of patient investigation, these 
are the common traits. Toa person of experience, no 
stupidity is so discouraging as a brilliancy that has no 
roots. It brings nothing to pass, whereas a slow stu- 


at eighteen, far behind many of our authoresses in re- 
spect to school opportunity ; but after they devoted them- 
selves to their literary work they made their work thor- 
ough, and their sisters did not. That was the differ- 
ence, 
You cannot separate woman’s rights and her respon- 
sibilities. In all ages of the world she has had a cer- 
tain limited work to do, and has done that well. All 
that is needed, when new spheres are open, is that she 
should carry the same fidelity into those. If she will 
work as hard to shape the children of her brain as to 
rear her bodily offspring, will do intellectual work as 
well as she does housework, and will meet her moral 
responsibilities as she meets her social, then opposition 
will soon disappear. The habit of thoroughness is the 
key to all high success. Whatever is worth doing is 
worth doing well. Only those who are faithful in a 

few things will rightfully be made rulers over many. 
T. W. H. 

















oreign Correspondence. 








LETTER FROM IRELAND. 


DUBLIN, June, 1870. 

DEAR JOURNAL :—From the clear heaven of Switzer- 
land we plunged into the fogs of London, then tried the 
damps of South Ireland, and of course are longing for 
the cloudless skies and invigorating atmosphere of the 
continent; but the storied land of Scott and Burns, of 
Bruce and Wallace, is to be explored before we turn our 
steps towards Mont Blanc. We saw the pretty Lakes 
of Killarney, our faith receiving a slight shock at the 
cottage of the grand-daughter of the far-famed Kate 
Kearney, in whose family we had been assured beauty 
was an hereditary possession, but we did not visit Blar- 
ney Castle. So you must even content yourself with the 
plain, unvarnished tales to which you are accustomed, 
instead of the eloquent stories I might have given you 
had my lips but pressed the gift-bestowing stone. 

Of the marvels of London, which Englishmen assure 
you is the centre of the world—“you know,” I shall not 
attempt to tell you. Are they not written down in the 
pages of guide-books innumerable? Did I not at home 
translate long articles to show our people what a pre- 
cious boon to men and women is the noble South Ken- 
sington Museum? Has not Hepworth Dixon, who 
showed us up so beautifully in “New America,” written 
two huge volumes descriptive of the Tower, of the roy- 
al souls that suffered there, and the pitiful, plebeian souls 
that caused the suffering? Has not the same pen that 
laid bare the mystery of the Cave of Machpelah lingered 
lovingly over every tomb of Westminster Abbey? And 
to enjoy descriptions of these and countless other mar- 
vels of architecture and art, you need but invest a few 
shillings at the mammoth circulating library of Mudie, 
and have his books follow you through the United 
Kingdom. They told me they had two thousand copies 
of “Lothair’”—this for the benefit of those Chicago peuple 
whom I have, in vain, tried to persuade to undertake a 
similar thing for a city that has entirely outgrown her 
single small library. 

When we were in London, the advocates of Woman 
Suffrage were quietly collecting their forces after a defeat 
that even the not over-sanguine predict will prove to 
have been a Bunker Hill, getting signatures to petitions 
they hope will prove the desire for suffrage is sufficient to 
justify so radical a change as they demand, when, to be 
consistent, Mr.Gladstone must vote for Jacob Bright's 
bill. , 

In the meantime no means are neglected to help wo- 
men to work, to better remuneration and suitable prep- 
aration for work. Mrs. Taylor, whose ceaseless labor 
in this cause is so well known to you, has founded an In- 
stitute, called after her pleasant home, “Aubrey,” where, 





pidity, if it takes time enough, may conquer the world. 
Consider that for more than twenty years the path of | 
literature has been quite as fully open for women as for | 
men,in Ameriea; the pay the same, the honor the same, 
the obstacles no greater. Consider that the number of 
women in New England is much larger than of men, and 
through this disparity of numbers the leisure enjoyed by 
women much greater. Yet how little, how very little, of 
really good literary work has yet been done by Ameri- 
can women. Young girls appear one after another; 
each writes a single clever story, or a single sweet poem, 
and then disappears forever. Look at Griswold’s “Fe- 
male Poets of America,” and you are disposed to turn 
back to the title page and see if these utterly forgotten 
names do not really represent the “female poets” of 
some other nation. They are forgotten, as most of the 
more numerous “female prose: writers” are forgotten, 
because they had no root. Nobody doubts that women 
have brilliancy enough, and enough of power of expres- 
sion. If you could open the mails and take out the wo- 
men’s letters, as somebody says, they would prove far 
more graphic and entertaining than those of the men. 
What they need, in order to convert this epistolary bril- 
liancy iifto literature, is to be thorough. 

You may say that women have suffered, as a class, 
for want of a collegiate training. No doubt; but many 
of our best and most serviceable prose-writers had no 
such training. The mellow charm of Howell’s style, 
the careful and clear execution of Whipple, the miscel- 
laneous erudition and exhaustless literary activity of 








Alger, the copious variety of Bayard Taylor, all these 
owe nothing to any college. Most of these authors were 





| parish schools. 


every evening, instruction is given by a most able corps 
of teachers to supplement the limited teachings of the 


I had the pleasure of attending the Commencement 
exercises of the Female Medical Society, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury in the chair. The committee report that 
during the six years’ existence of the society 87 women 
have availed themselves of its teachings, most of them 
intending to earn a livelihood as skilled midwives, and 
it was encouraging to hear that many are settled in 
practice, and have attended a large number of case 
without a single casualty. Two of the students have 
gone to Edinburgh, and are studying for the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine. 

There has of course been the usual outcry against the 
attempts of the few noble men engaged in this work— 
“to aid educated women who are grievously in need of 
greater variety of employment”—by those who fear to 
lose the fees of the most lucrative branch of the profes- 
sion, and they now insist upon a five years’ course in ex 
pensive schools as a preliminary to the opportunity of 
struggling for practice as a physician; well knowing 
“this would practically operate as a barrier against those 
who seek to support themselves by medical practice.” 
As IL listened to the pleas of these broad-browed men for 
“freedom to acquire medical and scientific knowledge in 
the way most convenient to candidates,” and heard them 
recount the obstacles to this freedom set up by the up- 


Maine Yankee, I thought “the amount of human natur 
to the square mile is pretty much the same the world 
over.” 

A multiplicity of engagements kept putting off til 
to-morrow a visit to the Victoria Press, so that I had been 
almost three weeks in London before I saw Miss Emily 
Faithfull. To have seen her I regard as one of the 
pleasantest of the many pleasant things I have to remem- 
ber of foggy, suniess London. Unable to say “no” to her 
invitation, we stayed two days for the sake of being pres- 
ent at the monthly meeting of the Victoria Discussion 
Society. This society was organized by Miss Faithfull, 
and she still patronizes its proceedings. The question 
for the evening was Jacob Bright’s bill giving parliamen- 
tary suffrage to widows and single women who are 
householders, Sir John Bowring, the chairman, opened 
the meeting by a pleasant little speech, in which he ex- 
pressed a doubt of the ability of an octogenarian to aid 
their cause, but still as a faithful knight, he was not at 
liberty to lay his armor by while battle was to be fought 
for woman. 

Mr. Hoskins, a graduate of one of the Oxford Colleges 
read an essay which left one quite in doubt upon which 
side of the question he really was. He deprecated the 
admission of women as members of the House of Com- 
mons, but thought a hundred or more should at once 
have seats among the Lords. The reasons for either 
course he did not make apparent; perhaps he considers 
the make-up of the lower house so perfect that not even 
women could improve it. One suggestion was worth 
attending to—men had struggled long for the rights they 
enjoyed. That is true, andas in England men have suc- 
ceeded in wresting power from the hands of the few to 
place it in the hands of the many, so let women contend 
against outlawry till a share of political power is the 
property of all. 

Miss Faithfull opened the discussion upon the essay 
in a speech of ten minutes’ length, every minute of which 
I would have multiplied by ten. In my life I have 
heard but two or three persons who speak so well. She 
uses no notes, does not hesitate, which might almost 
prove her not English, has a rich, full voice, to which 
one would love to Jisten with closed eyes, so sweet and 
musical is it, and her enunciation is as perfect as Wen- 
dell Phillips’. A part of her work is to teach elocution 
to clergymen and members of Parliament, and it is to be 
hoped that she will have full classes, for if I may judge 
from the score or more men whom I heard speak upon 
various occasions, among them “a belted Earl,” there 
is need of such instruction as she can give. 

A Professor in the London School of Jurisprudence 
made an earnest and logical plea for equality in response 
to one who had wrested the words of Mill from their 
purpose, and others spoke in favor of the franchise with 
more or less ability. 

The principal speaker on the opposite side went back 
to the time when Adam wasa little boy, and rang all the 
charges upon the “shall rule over her” argument. It is 
amusing to hear Englishmen lay such stress upon 
the laws of a people, whom a few centuries ago they 
drove out of the realm as unfit to share in the benetite 
assured to Christians (care being taken to retain their 
wealth, and the books which were the nucleus of the 
most famous libraries), and whose political disabilities 
were removed within the memory of some there pres- 
ent. After he’ sat down, Miss Faithfull asked how it 
happened that he (an independent gentleman, as he had 
informed us), since he laid such stress upon Mosaic laws, 
did not eat his bread in the sweat of his brow, which, 
of course, brought down the house. 

I was reminded of a reproof I once received from a 
man who had seen and studied much, when, heated in 
discussion, I thought to pin an adversary with a text. 
“My dear Madam,” said he, “never quote scripture as 
argument. The Bible is an arsenal from which each 
man takes the weapon that suits his hand.” 

For my own part I wish the advice might be followed 
but the temptation is very great, as when you are 
knocked down with one text, you can so easily floor 
your adversary with another from the same chapter. 
But all this will be changed in the good time coming, 
when men and women shall be governed by the same 
laws administered in the same spirit—that of justice 
whose throne is the bosom of God. Yours truly, 

Kate N. Doeeertr. 








HEns are the forlornest of all created animals when it 
rains. Who can help laughing at sight of a flock of 
them huddled up under lee of a barn, limp, draggled, 
spiritiess, shifting from one leg to the other, with their 
silly heads hanging inert to right or left, looking as if 
they would die for want of a yawn? One sees just 
such looking groups of other two-legged creatures in 
parlors, under similar circumstances. But the truth is, 
a hen’s life at best seems poorer than that of any other 
known animal. Except when she is setting, I cannot 
help having a contempt forher, This also has been rec- 
ognized by that common instinct of péople which goes 
to the making of proverbs; for “Hen’s time aint worth 
much” is a common saying among farmers’ wives. 


How she dawdles about all day, with her eyes not an 
inch from the ground, forever scratching and feeding in 
dirtiest places—a sort of animated muck-rake, with a 
mouth and an alimen canal! No wonder such 
inane creature is wretched when it rains and her 

less business is interrupted. She is, I think, likest of 





holders of the present monopoly in favor of privileged 
schools, it brought to mind old contests in my own land 
upon this matter of medical education, and like the 


| 


all to the human beings, men or women, who do not 
know what to do with themselves on tainy days.—H. H._ 
in Independent. 
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AN EXPERIMENT.—-NO 4. 


FIRST DAY AS A HOMELESS GIRL. 


[We are informed by our correspondent that No. 3 of this series 
has been sent, but it has never reached us.—Ep.} 

Thursday, Jan. 26, was an ugly day, though not ac- 
tually rainy. Iwas dressed in a black broadcloth trav- 
elling suit, mink furs, and velvet turban—carried a 
black travelling basket and a silk umbrella neatly cased. 

After walking a few blocks, the difficulty of distin- 
guishing a minister's house from any other occurred to 
me. So, seeing the sign, “Dr. A., Homeopathist,” I 
thought this must be a safe place, and went in. A gen- 
tleman, entering at the same time, opened the door. I 
asked for the lady of the house. He invited me into the 
parlor, but I remained in the hall. When the lady ap- 
peared, I told her I was looking for a place to do house- 
work, and came in to ask if she wanted a girl, or knew 
of some one who did. She replied:—. 

“I am supplied, but there are plenty of places. You 
can easily find one. I suppose you have a good recom- 
mendation.” 

Then she directed me to Mrs B., a short distance 
down the street. Down the street I went, laughing, and 
saying to myself,“I am crazy. Mr. —— is right; I sure- 
ly am a crazy girl.” Mistaking the house, I applied next 
door to Mrs. B.’s. A young but matronly lady opened 
the door. She corrected my mistake, and when she 
heard my errand, looked thoughtful. She had not been 
keeping a girl, but really needed one; would like very 
much to have me, but must first consult. I went into 
Mrs. B’s. She was just supplied. Referred me across 
the street. These were all handsome houses. A little 
child opened the door at Mrs. C.’s, who insisted on my 
entering the parlor, as it was cold in the hall. Sol 
stood on the rug at the door of beautifully furnished 





parlors, lost in admiration of a very fine Beatrice Cenci, 
and wondering whether, if I remained there, 1 would 
have the opportunity of copying it. A pleasant lady en- | 
tered. She obliged me to cross the room to the register, | 
though I urged that my feet were very muddy, She 
had an excellent girl for her children. Her other ser- 
vant had left her in the fall, and she had been unable to 
replace her, but had managed better than she expected 
with only one. She glanced atme. Her face brighten- 
ed, as she exclaimed :— 

“Ob, you’re an American! I had an American girl 
once. I'll ask my mother.” 

She left the room before I could speak, and returned 
in an instant, saying, in a delighted manner :— 

“We would like to have you. And now about the 
wages. They depend on whether you wou'd like to do 
the washing or not. We sometimes give it out.” 

As soon as I could slip in a word edgeways, I said 
that I wanted a place where there was but one servant, 
and left, promising to return were I not suited else- 
where. 

After street-strolling for a time, I “guessed” at a house 
that looked like a parsonage, and rang. Sure enough; I 
was met by a lovely old lady, the very pattern of a min- 
ister’s wife. She seemed interested. They had an old 
woman who had lived with them for years. But there 
were a great many needing help. She had heard her 
daughter mention several. Her daughter was out 
giving music lessons. Could I wait till she returned? 
While we were talking, the young lady appeared. Her 
mother explained my business. 

“Why, mercy! you can do something better than that. | 
Why don’t you tend store, or, I shoud think, you could 
teach.” Before I could reply, her mother commenced :— 

“Dear, you know every such place is full, and these 
are hard times. I think it very praiseworthy for a 
young girl to be willing to go out to do housework. 
And you know how much girls are needed. It is really 
a great benefit. I wish more were willing.” 

“Oh, yes, there are lots of places. There is Mrs.-——, 
around the corner. But you say you would rather go 
in the country. Mrs. E. lives a mile out. It is just like 
the city there, but she is a very nice lady. It would be 
just the place for you. I give music lessons to her daugh- 
ters.’ 

She gave me directions for reaching the house, adding, 
“You may tell Mrs. E. that Miss D. recommended you 
to her.” 

Arrived at Mrs. E.’s, I found a very interesting lady, 
and two babies tumbling about on the floor. Mrs. E. | 
had been wanting a girl for several months, but had | 
just had the promise of a young American girl, if she 
could wait a week longer. Had agreed to do so. The 
mother of the promised girl called while I was there and 
talked the matter over. Mrs. E. repeated what the! 





others had said. “There are plenty of places. You can | pathed his disciples’ feet—the feet, be it remembered, of | her day’s adventures, endeavoring to obtain employment 


easily find one.” I had delivered Miss D.’s message, but, | 
of course, added that I was aperfect stranger to Miss D., 
just chancing in there. 

Mrs. E. invited me toremain to dinner, as it was with- | 
in an hour of the time, and when s..e understood from | 
our conversation that my home was not in town, she | 
told me that I was perfectly welcome to remain there 
until I obtained a place. 

In this house I heard a wash-woman called a wash- 
lady. < 

The hour of dinner brought the two little daughters 
from school, and Mr. E. He was the only man I had as 
yet met in my adventure. Having always heard that | 
women are so severe to their own sex, I had prepared 
myself for a most thorough catechizing from them, but 
as you have seen, I had been put through nothing of the 
kind. My time was to come, however, and from a 
source I little imagined. Believing that men generally 
aecept a woman at her own standard, I expected to re- 
ceive from all gentlemen the indifference I desired. Mr. 
E. rested his eyes on me in a brown study. (They had 
given me a seat at the table.) “Was my father living? 
Had I no home ?” 


| If they were bathed, perhaps—” 


| and suffering—oh, how I pitied her! 





I have often been tempted, when teaching at the West, 
to wish that I could say, I am an orphan; or, my father 


is not living; or, my father is a minister; as these are the 
only generally received reasons that make it excusable 
for a young lady to do anything except to dress and 
flirt. 

“I have a right nice home,” I answered, “and parents, 
and sisters, and brothers, though my brothers are not 
at home. But there is nothing for me to do there. So 
isn’t it more sensible for me to be away supporting my- 
self,than staying at home fretting, very likely getting 
the dyspepsia, and growing cross ?” 

All laughed. Mr. E. apologized, It had struck him 
as odd that a person like me should leave my home.” 

“But it isn’t odd,’ I urged. “The oddity lies in peo- 
ple thinking itso. Why has not every woman as much 
right as a man, to earn her own living, learn something, 
and make herlife amount tosomething? A young man 
is not expected to give any excuse for leaving his home 
and setting up for himself. I hope the day will soon 
come, when it will be considered just as disgraceful for 
women tostay at home and do nothing as it is now for 
young men. Would it not be much better for all the 
families in our land, if all the girls who could be spared 
in their own homes, went out to work in others where 
they are needed ?” 

Mrs. E.—“Yes, indeed. I approve of what you say.” 

Mr. E.—“Well, I suppose you're right, but it seems 
strange. Ithink you must be what they call woman’s 
rights.” 

On this remark I stood by my colors, I can assure 
you, and said many things which I have since seen put 
so much better in the WoMAN’s JoURNAL that I will 
not repeat. 4 

Mr. E. left, saying :— ‘ 

“Well, you'll stay here, if you don’t find a place to 
suit you. I think I can get you a position to teach.” 

I swept the parlor for Mrs. E., and put itin order. Af- 





ter that, at her request I went in next door to inquire for 


| the health of the lady who wasill. As the yards joined, | our hearts, and if we simply try looking to him for help, | 


I entered the back way. Several ladies were in the) 
kitchen, who seemed delighted to see me, and said Mrs. | 
F. would want me to remain. They had heard of me | 
probably through the children. I went up stairs. The 
invalid was suffering from inflammatory rheumatism. 
A babe of ten weeks lay in the cradle, and a little girl 
some four years old was playing about the room. Mrs. 
F.’s face brightened as I entered. 

“Oh, you'll stay, won’t you? I’ve been sick three 
weeks, and my husband has tried everywhere to get a 
girl. If it were not for the kindness of my neighbors, I 
believe my little ones would starve.” 

Mrs. F. afterwards told me that her husband had late- | 
ly lost a large sum of money in business, and that she | 
was endeavoring to do her own work, when she caught 
cold and was taken sick, 

She wanted me to put on a calico dress of hers, as I 
had not my “working clothes” with me. I accepted an 
apron, and went down stairs and to work. 

Such a condition as things were in! Everything was | 
everywhere but where it shouldbe. Every pail, pan, 
and even one tub, were filled fullof dishes that had been 
used. Fortunately there was a good fire and plenty of | 
hot water. NowI have my theory in regard to dish- | 
washing. I have seen it done once properly—when visit- 
ing in Vermont among the Green Mountains. So I. 
proceeded to arrange a pan of suds, a rinsing pan and a 
draining waiter. By the time the latter was well filled 
I was ready to wipe. But alas, for the towels! They 
lay in heaps, in every condition, save thatof cleanliness, 
and I could not distinguish dish-towels from those used 
for other purposes. I did the best I could, and made 
sure of having clean ones next time. | 

After [had “cleared up,” and given the little boy who 
had returned from school, some papers and nuts to en- , 
tertain his sister with, I went to Mrs, F.’s room. | 

“Would she have anything? Could I do anything for | 
her?” 

“Oh, no. I don’t care for anything. I must suffer.” 

“Where is the pain worst now ?” 

“If [were to show you my limb, you would be fright- 
ened; but if it weren’t for my feet just now I would feel 
easy.” 

*“Can’t something be done to make them feel better ? 











“Oh, yes. I have liniment that’s very soothing. I! 
have been bathing them, but it pains me worse to reach 
down, than to let them alone.” 

“Why, is this the liniment ?”—seeing a bottle on the 
table. “Let me bathe them.” 

“No, no,”—an earnest protest—“I don’t expect any- | 
thing like that of you.” 

“I insist upon it.” 

Just think of it, my reader. I, a follower of him who 
rough, unlearned fishermen—I, reluctant to minister to | 
a sufferer, and that sufferer a woman—my sister! Be- | 
sides, was I not roaming round the world for the express | 
purpose of finding an opportunity of doing some good to 
somebody? But the poor lady viewed me as a hireling, 
who, if asked to do anything unusual, would be offended, | 


and “leave.” 
As | sat at her bedside, bathing the feet purple with 


swelling, my eyes rested on that still youthful face. Re- 
mains of beauty were yielding to lines of care and pain. 

An inefficient husband (I had seen and been told of 
him), a babe and two other little ones, everything at 
“sixes and sevens” about the house, and she prostrate 


She startled me by echoing my thought :— 

“Dear child, how I pity you! Those little hands don’t 
look as it they had done much work. J know how deso- 
late it feels to be without a home, and to go from piace 
to place. My parents died when I was quite young. I 
know how to pity you.” 

“But I have a home. Oh, don’t pity me!” 

“Yes, | understand, but it isn't like a home to you.” 

Has a woman all the rights she wants when she can- 
not endeavor honestly to earn her living, without its 





being supposed that her father is a drunkard, or that 


there is something the matter with her home? Now 
my father is not a drunkard, and there is nothing the 
matter with my home, I have a brother preaching in 
the Sandwich Islands, and another in business away 
from home. Does every one suppose, because they left 
their home, that it was unpleasant? And has not their 
sister a right, unpersecuted by this slander upon her 
nearest and dearest ones, to be in business or preaching, 
whichever it may be considered, in Ohio? 

In one sense, however, Mrs. F. was correct. No nest 
is large enough when all the birds are full-grown. Oh, 
ye wise ones, who would keep the birds forever in their 
nests! Rather let them soar and sing toa listening 
world, yes, and sing in the ear of the Lord, our listen- 
ing Father. 

Mrs. F. continued: — 

“I had some means left me, and kind friends. But 
what cana womando? SoI married for a home, yes, I 
married for a home, and I wish you had a home.” 

Oh, girl rushing into matrimony for a home, or from 
any kindred motive, how brave you are! How brave 
you are! ; 

I thought it best not to represent the case to her as it 
appeared to me, and remained silent, praying that she 
might put her trust in Him who has gone to prepare a 
home where sorrow and sighing cannot enter. 

After a pause, during which it seemed to have oc- 
curred to her that her position was not entirely envia- 
ble, she added :— 

“I’vea kind husband. He’s a good, kind man. One 
needs a friend, you know.” 

Then I spoke to her of the best of friends. We had) 
an earnest little talk. I tried to make her understand | 
the preciousness of the love of Jesus. Others leave | 
us. Heis “a friend ever near.” Our dearest ones mis- 
understand us. When we try the most to please, we | 
often offend. They misjudge our motives, Jesus knows | 





he is pleased; and the consciousness of his approba- | 
tion is a source of daily, hourly pleasure. When we 

read of him—and I took the Gospel of John out of my 

pocket, and read a litthke—when we study his character, 

his perfect purity and truthfulness, his matchless loveli- 

ness, his wondrous gentleness, it seems marvellous that 

we do not all put out our arms, and long for him to take | 
us to himself. 

Mr. F. entered during the conversation. I had been 
told that he was skeptical, but that was no bugbear to 
me, for I myself believe but little, and that little I once 
doubted. The important point is to act on what one 
dves believe, aud continue a prayerful search for more 
truth. 

At last Mrs. F. said :— 

“I wish I had some one to pray with me.” 

I asked, “Shall I pray ?” 

“Why, yes, if you can. 
praying but a minister.” 

So I knelt and called on Him on whom we never call 
in vain. 

To pass from this scene to my exploits in getting sup- 
per, is truly “going from the sublime to the ridiculous.” 
It was, however, ail serious to me, for I was determined 
that my work should recommend my Christianity. The 
funniest thing was, the quantity of lard that 1 put in 
the skillet to fry the ham in! But the supper looked 
very nice when served. 

While I was washing the dishes, Mrs. E.’s daughters 
called to invite me duwn town with them, to attend a 
prayer meeting at Mr. D.’schurch. My health was not 
sutiering from the want of exercise. Still, I did not feel 
tired, and concluded to go. We hada pleasant walk, 
and a thronged and interesting meeting. This thought 
occurred to me at the close, “What if some friend of 
mine should be present, step up and call me by my 
name?” 1 was just beginning to moralize. 

“Oh! what a tangled web we weave 
When once we practice to deceive!” 

But, on glancing over the audience, I saw no familiar 
face. 

I passed the night at Mrs. E.’s, as she had prepared a 
room, aud I felt more at home there, 

When I[ knelt that night wo present the day’s service 
to Him whose searching glance detects every blemish, 
but whose love delights ty pronounce the verdict, “She | 


I never thought of any one 





hath done what she could,” thanksgiving and praise | 
filled ny heart. Surely I had vever spent a more iuter- | 
esting or more useful day. 1 hadcommitted my way tu 
the Loid, and he had indeed directed my steps. My 
first day reminded me of Hugh Miller’s account, given, 
if I remember, in the “Oid Ked Sandstone,” of his first | 
day as a common laborer—as a stone cutter in the quar- 
ries. : 





1 thought also of a young woman’s narration of | 
| 
. , ‘ | 
in the stores of New York. 1 cailed to mind her scar- 


let cheeks and flashing eyes as she told me of the rough 
replies and insulting otters she had received. I had | 
been treated everywhere in a manner which plainly 
said, “Here is a very desirable person, whose services, 
if we do not now, we may soon need ;” and wherever 1 | 
was needed, | had been welcomed unquestioned. 

I had resolved to find work for which no willing hands | 
were waiting. 1 had succeeded. 

The room given me opened into the parlor. I threw 
the door wide, and in the lignt and warimth of a beauti- 
ful fire, siept the sweet sleep of the laborer. oO. 


—— —<——_S>-—— 





WOMAN'S MISSION. 


If, in discussing the subject whether or not the ballot 
should be given to the negro, it had been insisted upon 
by all parties that the particular mission of the negro 
upon the earth, and the desigu of the Creator in giving 
him a colured skin, must first be decided, and “cursed | 
be Canaan” thoroughly investigated, it would have been 
no more absurd and ludicrous than the discussion of 
“woman’s mission” and the “design of Providence ia her 
creation,” in connection with the subject of Woman Suf- 








frage. 





Yet we have the design of Providence in the creation 
of woman, diseussed by every schoolboy ; and the graye 
professor, who could not, if sore pressed, give a reason 
for the existence of the fly upon his learned nose, were 
all his wisdom concentrated upon the poor little insect, 
yet coolly unfolds to you the whole plan of woman’s 
creation. 

“Woman,” says one writer with the most charming di- 
rectness, coming, as our dear old professor used to Say, 
to the essence of the matter at once,—‘*woman was made 
for man; the object of her existence, the end and aim of 
it, is to serve man.” “One requisite for a woman is intel. 
ligence, to make her attractive to man.” “Another req- 
uisite is a heart imbued with the love of Christ,” not for 
her sake, nor for Christ’s sake, but “because such a 
woman is a benefaction to man.” “If we would know 
of woman’s work and mission we must discover what 
service she can render to man.” And the designs of 
Providence are clearly shown to be in strict accordance 
with his own views upon this subject. 

Nosuch revelation seems to have been made of man; 
were this test applied to him, were he required to bring 
in his credentials, and settle the designs of Providence 
in his case, the work of the world must wait, and votes 
would be “scattering.” What particular mission most 
men have upon this earth must be as much a mystery 
to themselves as to those about them. 

But we scarcely need soar so high to find woman’s 
place and work to-day. Were woman free to choose for 
herself, wholly free, all this dinning in our ears of “wo- 
man’s rights” and “woman’s wrongs’ would cease, and 
there would be a great calm. Her own nature would 
point out the way as silently and surely as light comes 
with the morning. There is no question of “rights ;” 
tliere is no pretense or shadow of a reason against her 
right to do whatever is claimed for her by the foremost 
advocate in her cause. Whether or not the change will 
be for her highest happiness and true development, and 
that of the race, is a grave question which woman can 
alone decide; her nature must be its own inierpreter, 

But it is not surprising that even good meu are a lit- 
tle arrogant here, “‘I'his lovely bird,” say they, “cannot 
fly; it is too delicate, its wings are not adapted to flight.’ 
but why speculate and theorize? Lf the nature of the 
bird is to tly it will fly; if not, cages and clipped wings 
are supertiuous. Men and women with sucu reverence 
for wue womanhood, why hesitate to trust it? Why 
not, laying aside all artificial barriers, leave the path tree 
and vpen to woman as to mau, nor tear that she will 
fail to choose the way which God and he: own nature 
shall appoint, or will trail her white garments in the 
dust? What but her own inhereut woimaniuess holds 
her true to-day, aud what but unis can guide her in 
the future ? MARA, 

NEWwPort, Vv. 
>= 


OUR DRESS IMPROVED. 


So much has been said about the need of a reform in 
wollal's dress—that it may be wade more couvenient, 
better adapteu to the uses OF ie, Wore Leaituiul and less 
burdensome, that we propose at vice Ww vuer a scheme 
for its improvement, in tue hope tual oluiers more able 
Will give Us Other practical directions ual may be of 
greater value. 

‘lat our dress may be more healthful, it must first be 
made louser about the waist, ‘Liat 1L may be mure con- 
Venlent, several garinents should be uniced an one, and 
made amore Learly self-adjusuug. Aud tat it may the 
less interfere with tree budily motivn, it suvuid be less 
voluminous, 

Woven woolen undergarments can already be procur- 
ed, that clothe Uwe body trom neck to heels. One set or 
several Cal be Work according Ww the cliuace or the vi- 
tality of the wearer. 

‘Lhe uses of several separate garments might be unit- 
ed in this way. Abuve the baud of Lue Usuai Widergar- 
ment might be added the ornamentation and collar of 
the Wider-lianudkerchiel; at the arumuie, lung sleeves 
would secure greater warmth; Cuils decorate Lue wrist; 
and trimming at the bottom wake it supply tue piace of 
an underskirt. 

Over this may be a garment fitted to the form easily 
but closely; resembling the ordinary bigu corsage, as 


| short on the shoulders and neariy as Ligu as a gentle 


man’s vest; sleeveless, and covering tue lips like a 
basque. Upon its lower edge shouiu ve tasteaed a skirt 
made of sume light, warm, stilt material; with one or 
two deep tlounces to sustain the upper drapery. ‘These, 
with the ordinary short waiking skirt aud basque or 
pelonnaise, might complete a custume at once siuuple, 
convenient, healtuful and elegant. 

Water-prvot hovded cloaks, round hats, and shoes 
with broad, low heels, leave tittle to be aeswred in their 
Way. 

if the vest and added skirt were made fancifully, the 
outer dress might on Many occasivis ve laid aside while 
iudvors. ‘Lhe upper part migit sitiuiave au Urienial 
bodice, be covered with embruidery, or be made of some 
brigut-colored cluth, that shouid pretiuy Courast with 
the suberer color uf the outer dress; being visivle, per- 
haps, just inside the pointed necks of tue prevauing style 
‘Lhe tlounced and attached skirt shoud mater in tri 
ming. 

‘Lue vest basque, fitting easily to allow the full infla- 
tion of the lungs, might be made to uid even Lue Weight 
of the outer skirt by having a row o1 butwus at te 
waist line. It would supersede the corset, auu would 
suspend the weight of all but the knitued unuergarments 
truiu tue shoulder, 

Let it be remembered that the necessary warmth is 
maiuly supplied by elastic, cluse hitting gacueuts, that 
Collar aud culls are always in place, tual tue uext gar- 
ment may be comely and even beautiiui a au indoor 
working dress, that the outer dress may be light or 
heavy, suitable for walking or receiving Visite, put on 
or olf with almost the despatch our brotuers asoume OF 
lay aside their coats, and it will be evideut tual a lady 
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may be always presentable without the quantity of 
clothes that now engross so much time, cause so much 
annoyance, create so often ill temper and chagrin, and 
constantly impede health and usefulness. 

To the foregoing plan, we invite the attention of those 
who wish to benefit women, who desire to prepare her 
for greater usefulness, who earnestly long that the aver- 
age health of American women may be increased, and 
also of those who, to these benefits, would add the 
crown of artistic grace. F. M. 8. 


PRESIDENT FAIRCHILD ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


NUMBER FIVE. 








President Fairchild occupies an entire article of over 
three columns in discussing “Independence for Woman,” 
and what he says is well worth reading. It contains 
indirect criticisms on unhappy inadvertencies in the 
tone and style of expression of some of the advocates 
of Woman Suffrage, which they would help the cause 
by heeding. But the relations of his truths to the sub- 
ject appear to us awry, for our standpoint is entirely 
different from his. It is impossible to satisfactorily take 
up the article, point by point, and discuss it, because of 
this fact, and a better result can be attained, perhaps, 
by discussing from our own standpoint the subjects 
upov which he touches, 

Woman Sutlrage does not mean, and can never be 
made to effect, the destruction of the home—the mak- 
ing of “marriage and maternity one of the callings open 
to women.” Ours is not, as we view it, a“refurm against 
nature ;” but as the century-plant lives many years, pro- 
ducing only leaves, and then suddenly sends up a loity 
stalk, clothed with the magnificence of blossoms, and 
atunosphered with fragrance, so do we believe that 
the time has now come when woman in nature, accord- 
ing to God’s plan, is spiritually to enter upon a new 
era of lottier aud more heavenly growth than ever be- 
fore, aud this through the ballot. Women are to be 
wives, and wives are to be mothers, as God has com- 
manded in the whole structure of their natures—for 
woe to the uttermost will be the lot of that community 
which disobeys God’s law in this regard—but the whole 
basis upon which their witehood aud motherhood are 
to be bwit is to be dillerent from what it has ever been 
before. Hence, “enfranchisement and independence 
for woman” do not mean “ireedom fiem the Liabilities 
of her womanhood.” Waat they do mean Lt will try and 
show. 

ut two fundamental ideas of the married state are 
possible, and one or the other of these must prevail in 
every community, 4 wil present them in the historical 
order of Uieir appearance upon the earth, ‘That which 
first appeared in history, aud has been universal tus 
tar in iaw, way be justly Llermed the harem idea, or sav- 
age idea, according to the two phases which it pre- 
sents. ‘Liis idea is that woman is aus Loy, or drudge, 
or both; but at any rate, that the prime object of her 
exjstence is to gralily Lim, and the prune iw of her 
life is obedience to his will. ‘Lhis is that efect of the 
Fall which Jehovah predicted in the prophecy, “thy 
desire will be to thy husband, and he will rule over 
thee.” 1 lave oniy to point to all the nations outside of 
Uhristendum to have my statement contirmed. ‘The le- 
gal codes of the world, without a single exception, are 
based upon this idea, ‘They were not formed tw pro- 
tect woman in her own right, but as man’s slave; and 
could the legal histury of woman’s treatment by man 
Le now written, it would disclose a picture only less 
dark than that of chattel slavery. It is true that in 
England and this country, Cliristianity is wo powerful 
to be resisted, and bas begun to disintegrate the code 
and supersede it; but this only briugs the antagonism 
into light. Lt is true, also, that they are not a “class,” 
as a“race” is a class; but they are as really a class, 
though it is based upon sex, as the negroes are a class, 
based upon color and race. And they are a most griev- 
ously oppressed class, so far as the laws are concerned, 
even though in Christian families the weight of these 
laws is never felt, 

The other fundamental idea is the Christian idea, and 
is the exact opposite of the first; is negatively that the 
desire of the woman shail not be to her husband and 
that he shall not rule over her, and is stated in its pos- 
itive form by Paul in the following now often quoted 
passages: “Phere is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female, 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. Gal. J: 28. “Wives, 
submit yourselves unto your own husbands as unto 
the Lord. For the husband is the head of the wile 
even as Christ is the head of the church, and he is 
the saviour of the body. Therefore, as the church is 
subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their own 
husbands in everything. Husbands, love your wives 
even as Christ also loved the church and gave himself 
for it.’ Ephes. 5: 22—25. 

The first passage enunciates the great fundamental 
principle of Christianity, that it annihilates all class 
distinctions in suciety. It also, by implication, stands 
directly opposed to President Fairchild’s position that 
women do not constitute a distinct class. All agree that 
Jew and Greek, bond and free, were class distinctions. 
Paul classes man and woman with them. His teaching, 
then, is, that as Jesus came to strike off the shackles 
from the slave, and place him on the same level with 
his master, so he came to break up the Bastile in which 
woman had been immured since the Fall, and bid her 
go out free into the open air and cheery sunlight, the 
peer of man as an element in the structure of society. 
The general principle of the verse is: No class 
distinctions; the special and applied form is: No more 
“subjection of woman.” 

Christianity is, thea, the individualization of humani- 
ty to the uttermost. Every woman, therefore, must be 
self-dependent, self-reliant, independent, trained, a 
worker with her own plan of life, her own ideal of 
what God mean’ she should do and be, und she is to live 





ressponible first to God, and under him to her fellows. 
Moreover, she, being such, must be also, and without 
abating a jot of what I have just stated, self-sacrificing, 
unselfish, wholly devoted to others, living a life of pure, 
divine love; and all this she must accomplish without 
attempting to escape from the “liabilities of her wo- 
manhood.” She must do all this, and yet comprehend 
in her plan wifehood and motherhood, as almost as 
essential as breath to her true life. Hers must be a wo- 
manly plan for a womanly life, with a pure and spotless 
wifehood, and if God please, motherhood, as the su- 
preme, integral elements in it, and yet she be as thor- 
oughly independent of man as he can be of her. Do 
you say this is absurd and impossible? The inherited 
deformities of ages make it appear so to most; but it is 
possible, for it has been done. To say nothing of indi- 
vidual cases, the Quakers, as a sect, have been realizing 
this ideal for two hundred years, in an imperfect way 
itis true, as all the work of mortals is imperfect, but 
with sufficient completeness to show that it is practica- 
ble.. And this brings us to the second quotation from 
Paul’s teaching. 

Paul’s intent in this passage seems to me exactly op- 


-| posite to the use it has been put to by the church. Its 


occasion will disclose that intent. 

Paul had preached Christian liberty in all its fulness. 
But the men and the women who accepted his teach- 
ings did not know how to act as free, and liberty ran 
into license, something as we saw it at first when the 
war ended, and all the blacks were made free. The 
man had been lord and the woman slave, as has been 
and is the universal fact in heathen lands in all ages. 
Now the man could no longer command the woman, 
joruing it over ‘her, making his will her law; and she 
was no longer required to cater to his whims, and obey 
his nod. She used ler freedom, resisted his authority, 
and chaos impended. ‘Yo meet this exigency Paul 
enunciated a iaw which the ciurch has practically in- 
terpreted (no matter about its theory) Ww Lave been a 
sulstaLlial reénactinent of the oid boudage trom which 
Jesus came to free woman, From the standpoint ot 
tue general principle already established, aud in the light 
of Christ’s teachings aud life, let us endeavor to pene- 
trate Wo the real ductrine of Maul, 

Paul understwod that marriage was ordained of God, 
was the normal condition of man aud Woman; but that 
her “subject condition” was the result of the Fall; that 
Jesus Cuuiist came to free her from the latier, but not 
irom the former; aud that now in the piace of the ex- 
terior bond of turce which had held her in the marriage 
relation, there must be put the interior bond of love— 
Liat very spiritual stave aud jaw Which Jesus made su 
premely prumiment in bis teaching, TLuus Paul wok 
Ublrists Universal iaW Bud applied 1b Lo Liis special Case. 
die did LOL abate lis law Of Liverly Wilich Lie Lad Laugiil, 
but limuted it by love. ‘The man was tree, but no iouger 
jurd, ‘Lie woulau was iree, and no longer a slave, and 
yet the marriage staie contracted in a ueathen condi- 
tion must not be slaken. Lt is renewed, as it were, 
thereiore, on this higher basis of Christian uevolion; or 
it is better, perlaps, Ww say, the perinauence of the rela- 
Lion Was secured, aud a nobler basis was put in the 
place of one which Christianity had destroyed. ‘This 
iaw of love Paul expressed in concrete form, using terms 
especially litted tu Lue exigencies of the Lwu Cases, 

Wives were to ovvy husbands as the church Jesus. 
But his supreme command was, “Love vue another as 1 
lave loved you,” and he left his fuliowers to use their 
own judgment as to how they should carry out that 
Jove in applied turms. ‘his love is Leaveuly, is divine. 
His position was love supreme in the heart; in the life, 


liberty under the supremacy of love. ‘lhe relation of 


the wile to the husband is twat of the church to Jesus. 
Ali that the husband can command is, “Love ine alter 
the law of Christ,” and that command he must utter in 
a Christlike way. ‘hen the wile, under the guidance of 
love, has pertect freedom to act out that love as her 
judgment dictates in all the details of lite. Above ail 
things, she is under no obligations to obey his nod and 
wiil, only in so far as she may feel it wise for love’s sake 
to yield, that peace may be preserved. 

‘The husband is under the same law of love that the 
wite is. He is to love and treat the wile as Christ did 
his followers. But Christ died tor his followers, when 
the occasion demanded it, to secure for them spiritual 


| 


freedom, purity and holiness. Then husbands are to | 


be willing to die for their wives, to secure tor them spir- 
itual freedom, purity and holiness. What an immense 
restraint to put upon the customs and passions of those 
licentious Greeks of Ephesus! Such is tue Christian ideal 
of married lite, a liie of loving obedience and service, a 
life where “joy is duty and love is law.” Paul expressed 
it in the strongest conceivable manner, for a restraint 
upon evil and a guide to heavenliness—not, as it has too 
viten been made, for shackles and a dungeon. 

The Woman Sutlrage movement is the effort to ob- 
tain euch a legal status for woman as will make the le- 
gal realization of the Christian ideal of the married 
state possible. As every student of the history of law 
kuows, our whole systein of law concerning woman ‘was 
originally pagan, aud has only quite recently begun to 
teel the modifying eifects of Christianity. But Christi- 
anity and paganism are mutually exclusive, and one or 
the other must be exterminated. ‘The Woman Suttrage 
movement is an effort to exterminate the pagan laws 
we have inherited, and put in their place Christian laws, 
so that Christian wives can have a Christian wifely lite 
legalized, which has never been done yet. We have 
seen among American Christians, Christian families in 
which the wife was the peer of the husband, in which 
the Christian independence each of the other, and the 
Christian dependence each upon the other, was perfect, 
in which the husband never thought of dictating to the 
wile, and the wife never wished to disobey her husband ; 
but in which the personal integrity of each was pre- 
served, and yet there was as nearly absolute harmony 
as perhaps is possible on this earth. And how the 


beauty of that ideal life was marred when, upon the ! 
death of the husband, the clawed hand of the pagan | 
law touched the wife, we also kuow. The Woman Suf- | 
frage movement is the effort to frame the laws accord- 
ing to the ideal of our best Christian homes, and then 
warp the whole community up to that standard, 

It is evident now that the view of woman’s condition 
and the marriage relation presented in this paper, and 
drawn directly from the teachings of Jesus and Paul, is 
radically different from, is indeed opposed to, that pre- 
sented by President Fairchild. 

He says, “It is true that woman’s dependent condition, 
a condition to which she has been subject from the be- 
ginning of the race, puts it in the power of man to op- 
press and degrade her.” But to begin with, she has not 
been “dependent from the beginning,” but only from 
the Fall—a distinction of the utmost importance in this 
discussion. It was not nature but sin that made the 
woman dependent; and Jesus came to remove sin and 
the dependence. Hence, in the Christian married state 
she is independent, and man’s power over her is taken 
away. 

He says further: “Woman’s power to make man 
what she needs him to be, lies greatly in her depen- 
dence.” As viewed from the Christian standpoint, a 
greater error of statement is impossible. The truth is 
the exact opposite of this. The more utterly the wo- 
man is independent of the man, and he knows it, the 
more completely every other cord is severed, and noth- 
ing binds them but pure spiritual love, the greater is 
her power over him to make him heavenly. 

Again, “But when the true woman, whose hope of 
life is staked upon the deed, puts her person and her 
honor and her well-being into the keeping of the man 
she deems worthy, etc.” The Christian idea is the very 
opposite of this. The present idea is that the husband 
keeps his own person and his wife’s too. This is the 
harem idea. The Christian idea is that the person is 
forever sacred to the person possessing it—that the wo- 
man’s person is her own after marriage as before it— 
and this is what Woman Suffrage means, 

There is a dependence of woman upon man, but there 
is also a dependence of man upen woman. Mutual de- 
pendence is the law of mankind. But in a Christian 
family the dependence of the man upon the woman is 
greater at the start than hers is upon him, and keeps in- 
creasing at a greater ratio throughout life. 

Christianity is an absolute revolution—a change in 
the “essential nature” of life. Hence Christian mar- 
riage is a change in the “essential nature” of marriage 
as viewed from the worldly standpoint. Heretofore, at 
the best, at Jeast so far as the law was concerned, mar- 
riage has been & pagan state with a gilding of Christian- 
ity. Woman Sutlrage proposes to change the “un- 
changeable,” to revolutionize humanity, to exterminate 
the worldly basis of marriage, and establish in its stead 
the heavenly basis. And the married state that will be, 
when women shall have voted a hundred years, will be 
as much holier than the average married state of the 
most Christian village in America now is, as the state of 
the most Christian family now exceeds that of a Co- 
manche wigwam. 

I have thus briefly brought out some points in Chris- 
tian marriage which are the opposites of those present- 
ed by President Fairchild. The whole subject needs to 
be treated thoroughly, in a volume which should carry 
out Christianity to its logical ultimatus, as applied to 
this relation. In this, as in all other relations, Chris- 
tianity is a revolution, a tithe of which has not been ef- 
fected yet, and the effects of which few now dream of. 

Natick, Mass, JESSE H. JONEs, 











GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 

All the conductors on the Erie Railroad are married 
men. No single man is employed in that capacity. 

Handsome Chinese girls sell for $500 in San Francis- 
co; an indifferent article can be bought for $300, how- 
ever. 

Ruskin says that it is only by labor that thought can 
be made healthy, and only by thought that labur can be 
made happy. 

Last year the police justice of Warsaw ordered one 
thousand and seven men and one hundred and eighteen 
women to be flogged. 


The number of school-children in Indiana is 610,785— 
an increase of nearly 2U,0UU over last year. The school 
tund amounts to $3,314,527. 


Henry Ward Beecher says that he would as soon go a- 
courting with his father’s old love-letters as to go to 
church and carry a book to pray out off. 


Bismark remarked, the other day, to a foreign jour- 
nalist, who visited him at Varzin, that, but for his wife, 
he would have been in his grave long ago: 


Ideas come up more frequently and readily according 
to the amount of energy we have bestowed upon them, 
whether it be energy vt feeling, of intellect, or of will. 


We file a copy of Pheebe Cary’s conundrum: Why 
was Kobinson Crusoe’s man Friday like a rooster ?—Be- 
cause he scratched tor himself and crew so (Crusoe) ! 


There are 287 incorporated colleges in the United 
States. In a goud season they turn out an aggregate of 
about 400 D, V.’s, probably, of whom half a dozen are 
worthy the honor. 


The Sau. Francisco Bulletin says Mrs. Cunningham, ot 
the burvell murder nowwriety, has been for years living 
in California, coustantly seeking to deserve the conti- 
dence and respec’ of all who kuow her. 


Miss Alcott is nearer forty than thirty, says Hearth 
and Home, which gives a counterfeit of her fine face. 
The Alcotts and the poet Longfellow are descended from 
the same Puritan family, 

Talking of literary composition, Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son says that after turty-three years it still costs him as 
much as ever on every paragraph. But it is work which 
he would like to do in heaven. 


It is said that there are no jess than 1,500 boys and 
girls from the United States in the various universities 
and schvols of Germany. Boston probably furnishes 
the greater portion of this number. 


Rev. E. E. Hale denies the report that he is the au- 





thor of “John Whupper the Newsbey,”’ a serial publish- 
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ing in Old and New, and thinks as much was said in 
the original announcement that it was “written by one 
of the most distinguished scholars in the country.” 

Laurence Sterne, who never aspired to the reputation 
of a special morality, once wrote: “I should never 
drink; I cannot afford it: it costs me three days—the 
first in sinning, the second in sobering, and the third io 
repenting.” 


An enterprising phrenologist once wrote to Dickens 
asking permission to make an examination of his crani- 
um, and got this reply: “Dear Sir:—At this time I re- 
quire the use of my skull, but as soon as it shall be at 
leisure I will willingly place it at your disposal.” 


Vassar College has a fund of $50,000 whose interest is 
appeennetes to indigent students, The neatest thing 
about it is that the names of those who receive its help 
are never disclosed, that the fund may not involve any 
peculiarity in their relations to the other pupils. 


The high price of camphor need not be a matter of sur- 
prise. The best comes from Sumatra. The trees are - 
twenty feet thick. The gum is found in the smali crev- 
ices and knots of the trunk, making it necessary to split 
the tree in pieces, and after all halfa eeu & a good 
yield per tree. 


A statute has been promulgated at Oxford, empower- 
ing the Examiners to admit girls as candidates, lies 
are to be admitted to the medical lectures at the Caro- 
linska Institute, in Stockholm, provided they have the 
same amount of preparatory knowledge as is required of 
male students. 


A German statistical writer remarks that the inven- 
tionof the sewing-machine has enabled one woman to 
sew as much as a hundred could sew by hand a century 
ago; but, he continues, one woman now demands as 
much clothing as a hundred did a century ago, so that 
matters are not much changed, after all. 


The old Roman theatre in the city of Pompeii was 
lately opened for the performance of Donizetti’s “Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment.” The director, Laumi, appealed 
to the public to show him the same favor they extended 
to his predecessor, Marius Quintus Monitius, who was 
engaged in catering for them on the same stage in the 
year 79, A. D., when Vesuvius interfered; and whose 
labors in their service he promised to take as his model. 


A correspondent of the London Illustrated Times says 
common cloth can be made water-proof by the follow- 
ing process :— 

n a bucket of soft water put a half pound of sugar of 
lead and half a pound of powdered alum; stir this at in- 
tervals until it becomes clear; then pour it off into 
another bucket, and put the garment therein, and let it 
be in for twenty-four hours, and then hang it up to dry 
without wringing it. 


There are two things that always pay, even in this 
not over-remunerative existence. They are working 
and waiting. Either is useless without the other. Both 
united are invincible, and inevitably triumphant. He 
who waits without working is simply a man yielding to 
sloth and despair, He who works without waiting is 
fitful in his strivings, and misses results by impatience. 
He who works steadily and waits patiently may have a 
long amnay before him, but at its close he will find his 
reward, 


During his Italian tour, Dickens was conducted over 
a certain monastery by a young monk, who, though a 
native of the country, spoke very fluent English, with 
the exception of fre yuently misplacing his v’s and w’s. 
On Dickens’ inquiring if he had ever been in England, 
he said that he had not, but had learnt the language 
from a book that he brought forward, which proved to 
be a copy of Pickwick. It thus appeared that Mr. Sam- 
uel Weller was responsible for the peculiarity of his pro- 
nunciation. 


Rev. J. C. Fletcher reports that in one of his earlier 
visits to Brazil, he was surprised to tind the fine ladies 
about bim attired in heavy furs, though in the midst of 
fierce summer heat; but light broke upon his mind 
when he learned that their fashion-books came direct 
from Paris, and in those revered pages it was declared 
to be the thing to wear sable capes and chinchilla trim- 
mings from December to March. That they happened 
to reside south of the equator seemed to these devoted 
votaries no sufficient reason for setting at defiance the 
mandates of the French court. But American dames 
shouldn’t laugh at them. 


In Illinois, Ann Jordan, of the Protestant Methodist 
church, gained quite a reputation as a local preacher. 
Ann was always ready, largely to the annoyance of Pe- 
ter Cartwright. She was present at one of Cartwright’s 
camp-meetings, a gocd feeling prevailed, and many were 
at the altar. Cartwright called on all to kneel, and 
asked some one to lead in prayer. Ann struck off at 
once, with much feeling and power. Cartwright, not 
recognizing her voice, shouted out “Amen!” A broth- 
er, kneeling close by, whispered: “It is Ann Jordan 
praying.” Cartwright, looking round and seeing that it 
was so, cried out: “J take that amen back !” 


Henry Bergh, the large-hearted friend of the dumb 
animals, the other day in New York met an Irishman 
leading a cow to market, with a hungry, bleating calf by 
her side. The latter had not been allowed to take its 
breakfast, and the mother’s udder was fearfully distend- 
ed, the object being to impress a purvhaser with the no- 
tion that she was a great milker. Observing this, Mr. 
Bergh, who happened fortunately to be passing, brought 
the party to a stand, and obliged the proprietor to let 
the calf feed to its full. The way tails whisked in satis- 
faction was a satisfaction to see—except to Patrick, who 
grumbled savagely, but couldn't help himself. 


The wife of Rev. Asa Thurston, one of the early Sand- 
wich island missionaries, at the recent semi-centennial 
of Christianity in Hawaii told how the king in early 
times, having one day spied a handcart used by the mis- 
sionaries for the transportation of goods, seated himself 
in it and demanded a ride. Accordingly, he was drawn 
by his servants at full speed over the plain, his seanty 
garments flying in the tradewind, and his retinue scam- 
pering after with shouts of delight. Great difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining permission to erect a 
frame house which had been sent out from Boston. 
The king’s ancestors had not allowed such a thing, and 
therefore he would not. But female tact found a way 
to overcome royal obstinacy, and a house was erected, 
a part of which stands to this day. 


Annie Brewster recently witnessed, in Rome, a Soa 
cession of fifty young girls, called the Armantate. They 
were young girls who received last spring a dot or dow- 
ry from the Brotherhood established by Cardinal Tor- 
recremata in 1460. The girls who receive this dowry 
must be poor, of good character and of legitimate birth. 
Romans and orphans are preferred first. They each re- 
ceive 30 scudi. They were dressed in white, with veils, 
and a large scarf-shaped piece of muslin fastened over 
their mouths, These robes and scarfs were curiously 
embroidered with pins. The nuns who educate them 
do this work, and it is intended as an emblem of indus- 
try and patience. The paper or certificate of the dot 
was fastened on their girdles. One girl had perched on 
her head a little crown made of white beads, which sig- 
nified that she had chosen the vocation of a oun for her 
future life. 
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CONSOLIDATION. 


We are happy to announce to the readers of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL that an arrangement has been made 
with Mr. J. J. Belville, the enterprising proprietor of the 
Woman’s Advocate of Dayton, Ohio (the Woman Suf- 
frage paper of the West), whereby the JouRNAL and 
Advocate will hereafter be consolidated, and published 
weekly in Boston and Chicago at the reduced price of 
$2.50 per annum. 

The subscription list of the WomAn’s JoURNAL add- 
ed to that of the Advocate will form an aggregate cir- 
culation almost twice as large as that of any other 
newspaper in America, specifically devoted to the cause 
of Woman Suffrage. 

Negotiations were opened for the combination, very 
soon after the announcement of the intended publica- 
tion of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL at Cleveland, in No- 
vember last. But it was felt that such an arrangement 
would then have been premature, until the result of the 
removal of the Agitator should have been ascertained. 
That result has been, in every respect, satisfactory. 

Under the new arrangement, the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL will become, in a still larger degree, a medium of 
communication between the friends of woman’s equali- 
ty in every section of our country. Such a medium is 
urgently needed. Hitherto, the WomAN’s JOURNAL in 
the East, and the Woman’s Advocate in the West, have 
been recognized as responsible representatives of the 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE AssocrATION. In ad- 
dition, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL has been the especial 
medium of communication for the friends of Woman 
Suffrage in the Eastern and Middle States, while the 
Advocate has been the organ of the Ohio State Woman 
Suffrage Association, with its twenty-seven affiliated so- 
cieties, and the mouthpiece of the Western Woman 
Suffrage societies in general. 

It has been felt for some time past, that the efficien- 
cy of both papers, and the interests of the Woman Sut- 
frage cause, would be promoted by combining the two 
papers under a common management. We shall there- 
by be enabled to publish a better paper at a smaller ex- 
pense than the two would cost, and upon a self-support- 
ing basis. 

With one office in Boston and another in Chicago, 
with branch offices at Cincinnati, St. Louis and San 
Francisco, with a Western department and correspond- 
ence, and the continued aid of the editors of the Ad- 
vocate, the WoMAN’s JoURNAL will be as national in 
form and spirit as the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
AssocraTIoN, of which it will be, in a certain sense, a 
representative. 

In view of the steady increase of circulation which 
the WoMAN’'s JoURNAL has enjoyed since its establish- 
ment, and the addition to its circulation afforded by the 
subscribers of the Advocate, we are enabled to reduce 
our subscription price to $2.50 per annum, or $2.00 for 
clubs of ten or more; and we also advance our terms 
of advertising 50 per cent. above our previous rates. 

Hitherto, we have refrained from special activity in 
extending our circulation in the West, from a wish to 
avoid even an appearance of competition with our gen- 
erous and faithful co-laborers of the Advocate. Here- 
after, we shall make special efforts in that field, where 
Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, A. J. Boyer, and other active 
and influential friends, will act as ourfgeneral agents. 

The editors of the Woman’s Advocate will be retained 
on the consolidated paper. Our Western patrons there- 
fore will continue to greet their old favorites, Mr. A. J. 
Boyer, and Mrs. Miriam M. Cole, the former of whom 
has rendered our cause invaluable service by his versa- 
tility and devotion, and the latter being known and ad- 
mired for the brilliancy of her genius, which is conse- 
crated to the cause of woman. 

In welcoming our friend, Mr. Belville, to a part pro- 
prietorship in the stock of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, it 
is due to him to say that he is the only person in Amer- 
ica (except the editor of this paper), who, single-hand- 
ed and alone, has established and maintained with his 
own private means and at his own individual expense, 
during a period of two years, a Woman Suffrage news- 
paper. 

Arrangements are being made to extend our growing 
circulation by means of agents who will receive a liber- 
al commission. We invite all who are willing to help 
enlarge our subscription list, to write to the WomAN’s 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., for 
specimen copies and particulars. 

Not the least agreeable feature in the consolidation is 
the emphatic testimony which it renders, upon the part 
of the great West, of the approval of the principles, 
plans apd purposes of the AMERICAN WoMAN Sur- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





A SUGGESTION TO MEDICAL COLLEGES. 


Connected with the deservedly popular “English and 
Classical School!” of the Messrs. Allen at West Newton, 
Mass.,— which we advertise elsewhere—there is one 
teacher, imported from London, attached to the Board 
of Instruction, whose specialty is “Deportment,” with 
dancing. We frequently hear the pupils of this schoo! 
commended in high terms for the air of good breed- 
ing which distinguishes them, and which is attri- 
buted not wholly to birth and home training, but in 
part to the excellent services of this instructor in good 
behavior. 

It occurs to us that it might lead to a great improve- 
ment, if our masculine colleges—the male medical schools 
especially—would add to their Faculty a person qualified 
+o give like instruction. We know of no class, who be- 
tray such deplorable ignorance of the commonest rules 
ef decent behavior as the male students of most medi- 


cal colleges. How these callow doctors behave when 
they are by themselves, of course, we cannot tell. But 
judging from their rowdyism and indecency when wo- 
men are with them, and when, ordinarily, gentlemen ap- 
| pear to the greatest advantage, they must be boors and 
| barbarians of the most indecent stripe, when they are 
“all boys together”’ Why not import a “Teacher of 
Deportment” from Paris, who shall take in hand such 
ill-bred fellows as those of Philadelphia, for instance, 
who hooted respectable and cultivated women through 
the streets of that city a little while ago, and others 
elsewhere, afflicted with a like woman-phobia, and see 
if something cannot be done towards making decent 
men of these rowdies, at least, outwardly ? 

We are led to offer this suggestion to our male medi- 
cal schools, because we see how differently the young 
medical gentlemen of Paris are affected by the sight of 
a woman among them. A Paris correspondent writes 
as follows :— 

The reception of Miss Elizabeth Garrett into the 
Society of the Paris Faculty has been rendered quite an 
important event in the annals of the medical associa- 
tion. Several friends and relatives of the lady practi- 
tioner witnessed her taking the diploma; and as it was 
the first time that a lady has graduated as a member, 
large numbers of the medical men of Paris, and many 
other spectators, attended. Miss Garrett, it is said, wore 
the traditional gown and bands usually worn by the men 
on the occasion of their admission as members. She 
looked very well in the dress, and seemed especially 
pleased when the judges expressed the sympathy and 
respect, which all those who were present felt for her ef- 
forts in being one of the first ladies who had come for- 
ward to practice the healing art and to bevetit suffering 
humanity. On Miss Garrett leaving the hall, the young 
students present became quite enthusiastic, and she was 
loudly cheered and gallantly bowed to by them, as she 
stepped from their presence, 

Observe particularly what is said concerning the be- 
havior of the “young students” on this occasion. Lucky 
for Miss Garrett that Paris is not Philadelphia. She 
would have had the “traditional gown and bands” torn 
off her person if it had been, and for “loud cheering and 
gallant bowing,’ she would have had hooting, yelling, 
hissing, and insulting and obscene language. Evidently 
our male students of medicine have a very important 
part of their education neglected, and we beseech the 
Faculty of the masculine medical schools to import a 
“Paris Professor of Deportment,” who shall give himself 
to the herculean labor of converting male students 
of medicine into gentlemen. 





ONE DOLLAR! 


Knowing by experience that those who once subscribe 
seldom willingly discontinue, we offer the WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL from the first of August for the five months 
ending January 1, 1871, for the sum of one dollar. 

Now, then, let us double our circulation. Let all our 
friends and_all the friends of the Advocate, East and 
West, go to work at once and get us ten thousand new 
names at one dollar each during the month of August. 
Good friends, you can do it if you will each get one 
name. In no other way, can you help the cause so 
much. Speak to yourfriends and neighbors. Almost 
every one you ask will feel able and willing to invest 
one dollar. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The citizens of New Sharon, Iowa, met on the even- 
ing of the 25th of July, and organized a Woman Suf- 
frage association. Mrs. Cutler was with them, and as 
sisted in the organization, having lectured twice previ- 
ously. 





“Queen Victoria is said to be opposed in toto to the 
movement for conferring suffrage on woman, She thinks 
her sex unfit for political power, and (doubtless) herself 
ashining example. The Queen’s abdication had not» 
w eve r, been announced at the latest advices.” The 
Chicago Post isresponsible for the above, which is cer~ 
tainly quite to the point. 


Moncure D. Conway, who went to England some 
years ago, quite unknown, and whose only promise then 
was, that he would make a mediocre preacher, has grad- 
ually won a wide reputation as a reviewer and magazine 
writer. He contributes to the last number of the Fort- 
nightly Review an article on Wendell Phillips. His il- 
lustrated disquisitions on England are well known to 
the readers of Harper's Magazine. 


On the inside of this paper will be found the fourth 
of a series of interesting articles, under the general head- 
ing, “An Experiment.” The third of the series had not 
come to hand when that was published, and as we had 
waited some time for it, we had given up all hope of its 
coming and concluded it was lost. To-day, just as we 
go to press, Uncle Sam’s carrier boy brings us No. 
3. Where it has been vagabondizing, it saith not. But 
next week, we will verify holy writ, by giving “the 
first, last.” 


Many of Nast’s cartoons in Harper’s Weekly are as 
forcible in argument, as the editorials by Geo. Wm. Cur- 
tis are faultless in style. In a late issue of this paper he 
depicts Pope Pius LX. sitting astride a limb extending 
from a tree, the trunk being labeled Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. The old gentleman is cutting off with a saw, 
named Infallibility, the branch between himself and the 
trunk, and when he has finished the operation will drop 
into a yery uninviting tract of ground called the Middle 
Ages. 


Mr. Henry F. Chorley, who was musical critic for the 
Atheneum for over thirty years, lately read a paper 
before the Anthropological Society, in London, “On 
Race on Music,” in which he said :— . 

“The absence of musical inventive genius in woman 
is most curious and inexplicable, and affords another 
signal illustration of the contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies which mark music beyond any other art. While 
women have achieved fistinction, and often great suc- 
cess in literature, painting, sculpture, architecture and 
science, and while they are unsurpassed as interpreters 








male eomposer of originality, or even of repute, is known 
to the historical or critical observer.” 


We learn by the Joliet, Ill., Republican, that our 
faithful co-worker, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell of Spring- 
field, Mass., has been lecturing in that town, on Woman 
Suffrage. The Republican says:— . 


An intelligent and appreciative audience listened to 
her throughout with rapt attention. Her views on the 





of the drama and of the art of music, not a solitary fe- | shining in the edifying wrangles of the caucus and the 








court-room—the adoption of men’s... . . The value of 
their contributions to morals happily is a matter of ex- 
perience. There is no man to whom some woman has 
not proved a second conscience, and it will be a sorrow- 
ful day for humanity when we see men and women in 
the market place and in the legislature encouraging each 
other—to use the chaste language of a distinguished 
male Republican politician and philanthropist—not to 
be too d——d scrupulous. 





question are eminently sound, and she does not rail or pee 3 YRC EMS TTT 
rant in their expression. She seems to consider that to WOMAN ON THE RACE-COURSE. 
secure suffrage for woman it will not be necessary to —— 
overthrow or destroy anything but ignorance and preju-| If we may measure the growth of the Woman Suf- 
ee eg a eee ~ oo -, | edge) awe |frage movement by the futility of the objections urged 
™ ¢ hav F . # : : - , 
sionate and logical, while it displayed earnestness and |*2*"*t it, our triumph will not be long postponed. 
directness of purpose on the part of the speaker. The latest objection to Woman Suffrage is that it will 
: ; |encourage women to run foot-races. Whereupon the 
An Edinburgh jury has just set aside a will involving | New York World very wisely remarks :— 
asum of $150,000, because the testator bequeathed a} When two women at Cleveland run a mile and a 
certain part to “all the young women of seventeen | quarter foot-race, all the blackguards of the vicinity con- 
years of age on the lands of ‘Carnoch.’” That, it was | Stegate to see the sport. It is styled a “disgusting exhi- 
held, showed him to be “a bit of a gowk,” afflicted with | bition ; the natural consequence of woman’s Tights 
nae , - : Ae | movements.” That no decent man will wish his wife 
a “bee in his bonnet.” It must be admitted that it was | or sister to run a public foot-race or to row a boat-mateh 
avery peculiar bequest, but isn’t it a little hard to be |is pretty certain, as such things are managed. But be- 
branded a bedlamite for a deed of charity? Poets are | ©@uSe in such a crowd there are fifteen hundred black- 
fond of lavishing the wealth of their genius upon youth ae om > Whis cuit te 
and beauty, and if aman takes a notion to say in shil-' skims the plain there is nothing immoral or indecent in 
lings and pounds what the rhymer does on paper, what | her graceful, rapid motion—it is the howling, ribald by- 
business has a Scotch jury to balk him, especially as the | standers that make the incident degrading. 
old fellow had no family of his own ? One of the strongest evidences of the inherent strength 
: |of the Woman Suffrage movement is found in the ob- 
Wyoming Territory proposes to purify the moral at- jections of its opponents. They never meet the question 
mosphere of the House of Representatives, by sending | fairly and squarely upon its merits. ‘They never show 
a woman delegate there. Send one woman delegate to nor attempt to show, a reason why a woman should be 
purify the House of Representatives! Wyoming must | disfranchised because she is a woman. ‘They raise some 
have a very intperfect conception of the purification that other issue utterly foreign to the subject, and then pro- 
is needed in that “bear-garden and menagerie,” as the | ceed to demolish their “man of straw,” or, to speak more 
New York Tribune calls the House of Representatives’ properly, their “woman of straw,” with an alacrity truly 
or else she must rate her women higher than archangels, | commendable! 
We took a gardener to our strawberry bed one day last) Jt was just so with the anti-slavery movement. Ab- 
week, to get his opinion of the measures to be employed olitionists tried in vain for thirty years to get the ques- 
to improve it, and make it productive of more and bet- tion decently discussed. The stronger their arguments 
ter fruit. Setting his arms a-kimbo, and looking US the more absurd become the responses. And it is safe 
square in the face, he said oracularly, “Spade up your to say that the weakest and wickedest rejoinders were 
strawberry bed, and set out new plants of a better, more the last. 
vigorous, and larger kind. That strawberry bed is past | It is said that “History repeats itself.” Here is a case 
praying for.” Some such course will be necessary ‘in point: The latest objection to “negro suffrage” was 
whenever the purification of the Lower House of Con- that it would cause “a war of races.” 
gress is seriously attempted. 





| The actual result 
| is said to be “a race between Republicans and Demo- 
A literary society in Pennsylvania wrote to Horace ¢tats for the negro vote.” Now, the final argument 
Greeley to lecture for them next winter. When the re- 4g@inst Woman Suffrage is that it will lead to “feminine 
ply came, nobody could read the handwriting, and it was foot-races.” 
confidently believed by the members that Horace had, The objection will probably have about as much ful- 
sent them some Egyptian hieroglyphics from the tomb fillment in the case of woman as in that of the colored 
of Cheops, for the purpose of hinting at the subject of ™an and brother. Woman Suffrage will undoubtedly 
his lecture. But the letter was submitted to an expert PUt women on their feet, and encourage them to enter 
who spent two weeks in translating it, with the follow- “POD the race of life with a fair chance of winning a 
ing result :— |share of its prizes. It will do fur women what it has 


New York. already done tor poor men in America. It will remove 





Dear Sir :—L am _ vaccinated and yawning at Ishma- 
el; he surely is not Fishing shad all the while at Sims’s; 
but I wrote a line to fetch her forth; deception is thus 
underrated viciously if Idaho fails. Carrots promise to 
wait. Perhaps spirits are ended—entirely ; my bow. 

Bores. 
“(Signed ) HorAcE GREELEY. 
What he meant to say, nobody has yet been able to as- 
certain, and so a messenger is on his way to the Tribune 
office to “interview” the abominable chirographer. 


Miss Mary H. Graves, who has been studying theol- 


ogy for the last year or two, with Rev. Olympia Brown, | 


has been preaching very successfully in Earlville, Ill., for 
some three or four months. The town of Earlville cele- 
brated the Fourth of July by a picnic, oration, and 
short speeches afterwards, the whole occupying four 
mortal hot, tiresome, dusty hours, All this while Rev. 
Miss Mary Graves made a martyr of herself, by sitting 
on the platform with the other ministers and invited 
guests, so as to take her turn in making a short speech. 
When her turn came, she told the Earlvillans that the 
Fourth of July didn’t signify much to women, who in 
the teeth of the Declaration of Independence were de- 
frauded of their rights, disfranchised, compelled to obey 
laws which they had no voice in framing—to pay taxes 
for the support of a government which persistently ig- 
nored them as rational, intelligent, human beings, and 
that the only way to make the “glorious Fourth” seem 
other than a humbug to women, was to put them on 
the same fvoting of rights and privileges as men. 


Strange to say her speech was considered the best one | 


made. 


We are so often obliged te dissent from the New York 
Nation, in its utterances on the woman question, that 
we quote the following from its late issues with real 
pleasure :— 

“The right to vote is the right of every person who is 
a member of the nation. It is the first right of freedom. 
It is a right of every person who is a member of the na- 


tion, that is, who is born and educated in it, as the na- | 


tion itself is not simply a physical, but a moral organism. 
It is in the assertion of this right alone that there is 
the expression of the political people.” 

* *+ & *&© & 


We venture to affirm, however, that the moral stand- 
ard which prevails among the women of the Western 
world, and the precautions they take for its mainte- 
nance, are among the most precious achievements of 
civilization—those of which mankind may most justly 
be proud. If we were asked to point out the most im- 
pressive indication of progress, we should unquestiona- 
bly name, not the deliverance of women from the bolts 
and bars and veils of the harem, but the commission to 
their custody of their own purity, and the singular fidel- 
ity with which they have fulfilled the trust. We doubt, 
too, if anything has done haif as much for the elevation 
of men, as the lesson which every man léarns from his 
earliest years from them, of what is possible in the field 
of self-restraint, and one of the very best things we know 
about men is the pains they take to keep the unseemly. 
or base, or degrading side of life, from the eyes and ears 
of their wives and daughters and sisters. omen, it is 
true, have done little for the world by their minds; but 
they have done an enormous deal by their manners, in 
exempl fying, day by day, virtues of which, in their ab- 
sence, men would only dream. The next task to be un- 
dertaken by them is the introduction among men of 
their standard of virtue; and not—even for the sake of 


the barriers, It will diminish the obstacles. It will 
leave nature and Providence to assign the limits of wo- 
“man’s sphere. Society will no longer superadd to the 
disabilities of nature the unjust monopolies of custom 
| and the artificial restrictions of caste, 
| Therefore, “in a certain fine sense,” as Bronson Al- 
cott is wont to say, this latest and most asinine objec- 
tion conceals a glorious lion beneath its donkey-like ex- 
| terior, Woman Suilrage will encourage women to run 
_ foot-races. 

But what glorious and beneficent races these will be 
upon the shining course of civilization! 
| ‘To-day, women are dying by inches for want of mus- 
cular development. We cripple the feet of our women 
by customs only a little less rigid than the iron shoes of 
the Chinese. The ballot, with the larger opportunities 
it commands, will rouse woman, the invalid, into health- 
ful and spontaneous exertion. She may well afford to 
abbreviate her dress, if thereby she lengthens her life. 
She may even snap a few conventional ligatures, and re- 
place an occasional button, if she expands her lungs and 
emarges her form into the rounded symmetry of the 
antique Venus. Who would not exchange the “Gre- 
cian bend” for the erect and noble figure of the Grecian 
Juno? With the ballot, woman will diversity her sed- 
entary drudgery by wider and more profitable activities 
in the world of work. She will be a better wife and 
mother for the change, and her Strong and healthy chil- 
dren will rise up and call her blessed. 

Intellectually and morally, women will be equally 
| benefitted by admission to political equality. They will 
be the companions of men—no longer their idols nor 
their victims. Sisters will share the studies and pur- 
suits of their brothers. Men will grow more manly, and 
women more womanly, under the influence of universal 
| Suffrage. Both sexes will combine to subordinate the 
| appetites, to restrain the passions, and to stimulate the 
| aspirations, of society. 
Therefore we say to the women of free America— 
| Welcome to the school of life, to the arena of progress, 
to the race-course of Christian civilization! 4H. B. B. 


“CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL.” 


ITS EDUCATIONAL PRIVILEGES, 

“All Hail’! say we now, to the Cuauncy HALL 
ScHooL, which plants itself on the lofty platform of wo- 
man’s rights, so far as its proffer of equal educational 
privileges to boys and girls may indicate such a position. 
Our voucher for this weleoming affirmation is the fol- 
lowing advertisement, which we find in last week’s num- 
ber of the JouRNAL:— 

CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 

In accordance with the request of several families who wish 
their ree to have an education similar to their sons, girls 
will be admitted to all  ptemr of this school. 

The forty-third year will commence on the 12th of September. 
Application may be made by mail, or at 16 Essex street, on Satur- 
days, after August Ist, from till 2 o'clock. Catalogues, ete., may 
be obtained of Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., A. Williams, and 
Thomas Groom & Co,, or by addressing 

CUSHINGS & LADD. 


Now, here is broad and liberal ground, surely, for 
such a school as this to take—a school usually classed 
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among the conservative, and confessedly among the 
first, if not the very best of all similar institutions of our 
city, whether public or private, though we ought to say, 
that, for several years past, girls have been admitted to 
the “Preparatory” department of this school. It now 
proposes to admit a class of older girls and “to all de- 
partments.” We hail this promulgation of its liberal 
purpose, promising, so largely, as we think, for the ben- 
efit of the community within the range of its influence, 
for, as we have before said, we number this school 
among the rarest educational influences of our day. In 
years past we have had some connection with “School 
Committees” in this city and elsewhere, and hesitate 
not to say, we have never met with a school, public or 
private, whose methods of discipline were so perfect or 
whose system of education seemed so well conceived or 
applied. It has held and sustained this consummation 
of its rank ever since its organization in 1828, under the 
much honored and esteemed Gideon F. Thayer. 

I had thought that my own education was pretty fair 
and respectable, to say the least of it, having graduated 
from “Old Harvard” 43 years ago, the year before 
Chauncy Hall was born, and having received previously 
the best preparatory education which the Boston schools 
could then afford, but I have now to confess that my 
youngest son, only 14 years of age, a pupil now of this 
same Chauncy Hall School, often puts to shame my 
shortcomings in the pronunciation or use of our “mo- 
ther tongue” by his greater correctness and refinement 
in those particulars, which modern science and im- 
proved philology at his school has taught. 

So, we say to our sons and daughters, Forward! and 
may God help yot all, every day to be better and wiser 
than your fathers. But there is another view of this 
subject of which we must not lose sight. If the masters 
of a boys’ school were simply looking for the best meth- 
ods to advance and sublimate the boys’ education 
alone, we should say they could do no better than thus 
engraft on their school a female element of companion- 
ship and competition. Nothing, in our opinion, so 
tends to the moral and intellectual degradation of the 
sexes and of their relations, as the keeping them too 
rigidly and socially estranged and separate; while, on 
the other hand, nothing so stimulates a refined sense of 
duty on the part of each as to be associated for mutual 
improvement, whether in the school, the acadeiny, the 
college, the church, the lecture-room, the work-shop or 
the public walk. Such, then, is our plea for the equali- 
zation of all educational privileges to our sons and 
daughters, and we close as we commenced, with a cor- 
dial benediction on the purposes and prospects of the 
Chauncy Hall School. Joun T, SARGENT. 

: ae ee 


MRS. COOPER'S CASE, 


In answer to the legal question as propounded in the 
JOURNAL of July 23d, my view of the case is: That 
Mrs. Cooper's estate could not take effect until the ter- 
mination of the prior estates, as was expressly stated in 
the will; therefore the estates would not merge, and 
the interest of the mother-in-law would be divided as 
personal property during her life, when at her decease | 
the estate of Mrs. Cooper would commence. 

Mary E. STEVENS, Conveyancer, 

No. 5 PEMBERTON sett Boston. 


—— Poe —_—______—_ 


UNPROFITABLE WORK. 











Notwithstanding the intensity of the heat, one of our 
clergymen is exerting himself to work this very quiet 
community of Bellevue into an excitement on the 
question of the day, Woman Suffrage. He is deliver- 
ing a round of Sunday evening sermons upon this all- 
absorbing topic. It is to be regretted, that he cannot 
be persuaded this hot weather to follow the oft-re- 
peated injunction, to “keep cool,” however difficult he 
might find it. 

While his arguments are the old stereotyped ones, it is 
encouraging to kuow that he finds it necessary to use 
them to oppose the progress of the cause he looks upon | 
with such grave suspicions. Evidently his keen percep- | 
tive faculties have at last discovered that something | 
must be done to prevent, or women will be doing some- 
thing for themselves, and for fear they may, he asserts 
in the boldest manner, “that it is a false philanthrophy 
that opens the avenues of labor alike to both sexes”— 
“that the man is ignorant, who would open new ave- 
nues of labor to women”—deciaring that it is “every wo- 
man’s right to have a natural protector, a husband,”— 
astounding his hearers with the startling announcement 
that “man is to make the money and woman to spend 
it,” and backing up this assertion with the assur- 
ance that “this is the Christian idea of woman’s posi- 





tion in society.” 

Nor does he forget the old and oft-repeated declara- 
tion, used so effectually, to prejudice the unwary and 
superficial: “That all the prominent advocates of this 
reform are opposers of the Bible and its teachings.” 
Mrs. M. M. Cole, of the Woman’s Advocate, will remem- 
ber the attempt made when she lectured here, to har- 
poon her theology. But she is iron-clad, having regu- 
lar standing in an Orthodox church. So she was able 
to parry the cowardly blows aimed at her. 

Pray, what can the advocates of Woman Suffrage ex- 
pect to accomplish, when their opposers promise “natu- 
ral protectors and the money to spend,” while equal op- 
portunity and equat rights, offered by Woman Suffrage, 
promise labor only, increased responsibility, and ad- 
vancement through effort? If, after hearing these tempt- 
ing pledges, any of our women should be found advo- 
cating equal rights and suffrage for their sex, they will 
be entitled to be remembered as martyrs, sacrificing 
their “sphere” for principle. Let this champion of wo- 
man’s right to a “natural protector” and his “money 
to spend,” have his name enrolled among the list of 
Lords, Hatfields and Fultons, and gave him an opportu- 
nity to be heard, for he is rendering good service to the 





Cause we want to see advanced, 


Only think of it! His subject for next Sender is 
“Love and Courtship.” Dear me! “Milk and Gin” 
would take better here, with ice in it, for this weather. 


But we can stand it if he can. Cc, A. W. 
BELLEVUE, Ox10, July 25, 1870. 
EAST CHATHAM, MASS., WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


The friends of this cause held their third meeting at 
the house of Mr. David L. Finch, on Friday evening, July 
8th. Dr. H. D. Jones, ocecupying the chair, called the 
meeting to order; after reading and approving of the 
constitution, they proceeded to organize by electing the 
following officers: President, Judd M. Preston; Vice 
Presidents, Dr. H. D. Jones; Mrs. Kate Jones; John 
Coffin, Chatham; Mrs. A. C. Hand, Rider’s Mills; Mrs. 
E. J. Hamilton, Canaan; Corresponding Secretary, 
John M. Barnes; Recording Secretary, Maria A. H. 
Rowe; Treasurer, William L. Rowe; Executive Com- 
mittee, David L. Finch, Mrs. Miranda Carpenter, Jay 
N. Preston, Martha B. Preston, B. A. Rowe. 

Next meeting to be held at the house of Mr. Wm. L 
Rowe, on the evening of August 5th. All who are in- 
terested in the cause are cordially invited to attend. 

M. A, H. Rowe, Secretary. 


—<—— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SARATOGA. 


A Woman Suffrage meeting was held in Saratoga on 
the 28th and 29th of July. In consequence of the hot 
weather the attendance was not very numerous. Rev, 
Olympia Brown of Bridgeport, who has been doing such 
good work recently in Connecticut, was the principal 
speaker and made several interesting addresses. The 
proceedings were enlivened by the following pertinent 
questions propounded by Charlotte E. Wilbur of New 
York, “for this male republic to answer.” Let the gen- 
tlemen who charge women with “want of logic,’ and 
who deny their mothers’ ability to reason strongly and 
conclusively, answer Mrs. Wilbur's questions if they 
can. 

First. How did the fathers obtain a right to vote; if 
a conventional right, convention of whom? 

Second. When the fathers left the kingdom of 
George the Third, they left hereditary privileges and 
were equals; they declared their purpose to es.ablish a 
government on the basis of common humanity and the 
jaw of natural rights. They clearly asserted that prece- 
dents were worth nothing. ‘Taking this account as cor- 
rect, the fathers put the ‘privilege to govern, as a natu- 
rat right. Then, as all have common rights, and the 
vote is one means fixed upon to use the rights—as we 
all have common birth, our birthright must needs be 
common. As the right of self-goverument is claimed 
by males as a birthright by virtue of their relation to 
God and humanity, a woman stands in precisely the 
same relation to God and man, having the same birth- 

right. Since nobody bestowed the privilege on males, 
why should woman look to her felluw-peers of God and 
humanity tor her share in the common heritage ? 


The Rev. Olympia Brown made an address, present- 
ing numerous arguments for suffrage. Give them suffrage, 
aud many women now devoted to the frivolities of fash- 
ion would have a purpose in life and become strength- 
ened to pursue it. In the last war numerous examples 
| could be found, where women, left by their husbands 
and male relatives, took up the responsibilities of busi- 
ness and carried them out completely. The ballot is a 
great educator, and women require it. Some young 
women say they don’t want to vote, because they are 
not competent and not prepared. It is the duty of all 
women to prepare themselves for duty which may be 
imposed on them; also for the benefit of others they 
should, as a duty, make themselves acquainted with all 
subjects of public interest. Woman has a living soul 
journeying on towards heaven, aud everything which 
tends to improve her should be encouraged, to make her 
the intellectual companion of the husband, Woman 
morally and intellectually developed to an equality with 
man, will be more prized as companions of men. She 
recommended women to read works on the government 
and also the daily papers. 

In Miss Brown's eloquent and forcible remarks, we 
are glad to find none of that spirit of antagonism to the 
| masculine half of humanity, which sometimes diminish- 
es the influence of advocates ot Woman Sutfrage. Her 
| spirit and manner are womanly. We are glad, too, that 
she presents the question of suffrage to women in the 
light of aduty. ‘This appeal to the conscience of wo- 
men cannot be made too prominent. Once awaken the 
moral enthusiasm which glows in the heart of woman, 
by explaining the sacred political duties and responsibil- 
ities of citizenship, and our work will be accomplished. 

Hi. B. B. 





WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 


Miss Eva M. Mills, daughter of Judge Mills, has been 
elected Preceptress in the Lawrence (Appleton), Wis- 
consin, University. 





The Duchess of St. Albans’ makes herself useful as 
well as ornamental, on Sundays, by acting as volunteer 
organist to a country parish church. 

Women teachers have been placed at the head of 
three grammar schools in New Haven. If the young 
women are qualified for the position, the pupils will 
not be very likely to suffer from the experiment. 

Miss Belle Smith, an artist of much promise, has 
been engaged by government authority to paint a por- 
trait of the late E. M. Stanton. The price fixed upon 
for the production is two thousand dollars. Verily, a 
good price! 

Miss C. V. Hutchings conducted the orchestra and 
chorus at the commencement of the Female Normal 
School, at the Academy of Music, New York, on Tues- 
day evening of last week, with a grace, and skill that 
won her much applause. This is the first instance in 
the country, we believe, in which a lady has ever con- 
ducted an orchestra in public. 

The American ladies in Paris held a meeting, July 
15th, to organize a Sanitary Commission. Mrs. Burlin- 





game was chosen President; Mrs. Evans, Vice Presi- 
dent; Mrs. L. L. Hand, and Mrs. Koch, Assistant Sec- 
retaries, The following committee was appointed: 
Mesdames Paul, Forbes, Parnel, Bates, Cummings, John- 
son, Livermore, Merrill and Crain, and M’lles Harwood 
and Benton. The bureau of the new Commission is at 
No. 15 rue de la Paix. 


Marie Seebach, the German actress, who is soon to 
appear in New York, but of whom little is known, was 
born in Riga in 1836, her father being an actor. She 
first appeared, at the age of thirteen, as a soubrette. 
In 1852 she commenced playing leading roles, devoting 
herself entirely to tragedy, and establishing herself 
throughout Europe as the greatest of living German ac- 
tresses. She has been invited by the Emperor and Em- 
press of France to perform in Paris, and will do so after 
her short tour in this country. 


It is an established conclusion that Iowa is strongly 
imbued with the modern woman’s rights movement; 
and she is ready to grant what privileges they may de- 
mand—nay, anticipate them. Meanwhile Madison 
county, if we credit the Winterset Sun, has a veritable 
strong-minded woman, of the eminently practical type. 
“Anna Crowell of Crawford township, sixty seven 
years of age, walked twelve miles last Tuesday morning, 
carrying a basketful of eggs to market, in this city. She 
is a maiden lady, owns twenty acres of land, which 
she cultivates herself, and from which she gets a com- 
fortable living. On the morning in question, she states 
she left home about five o’clock, and at half-past eight 
o’clock arrived in Winterset, having made the twelve 
miles in three and one-half hours.—Jowa cor. Chicago 
Journal, 


With the growth of the press has grown the direct in- 
fluence of educated women in the world’s affairs. Mute 
in the Senate and in the church, their opinions have 
found a voice in the popular public press. First in the 
list of their achievements came admirable novels; not 
because fiction can be written without knowledge, but 
because it only requires that knowledge which they can 
most easily attain, the result of insight into humanity. 
As periodicals have waxed numerous, so has female au- 
thorship waxed strong. The magazines demanded short, 
graphic papers, observation, wit and moderate learning— 
women demanded work such as they could perform at 
home, and ready pay upon performance, which they in- 
variably « btain; the two wants met, and the female sex 
has become a very important element in the fourth es- 
tate.—Phila. Despatch. 


General Grant is a practical woman’s rights man in 
the distribution of the spoils. In a little batch of post- 
office appointments sent up to the Senate on the Wednes- 
day be.ore adjourning, the followmg were gallantly 
provided for: Mary J. Edwards, Postinistress at Port- 
land, Connecticut; Margaret Silliman, at Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania, (a nice place), and Mary Lawrence at 
Minerville, Pennsylvania; and generally the ladies are 
remembered in every batch of these postottice appoint- 
ments, and not one of them, so far, has turned out a 
failure. Poor widows of Union soldiers, or deserving 
women in other respects, have thus, in many cases, been 
properly remembered in the distribution of the offices 
which intelligent women can fill as well and better than 
men. The idea is a good one, and General Grant is en- 
titled to some credit for it, beginning with the Richmond 
(Va.) postoflice.—New York Herald. 


The Toledo, O., Blade gives the following account of a 
woman who can take good care of herself, ballot or no 
ballot :— 


We know a lady whom we think is entitled to the 
bailot. Several years since, the husband of Mrs. Jose- 
phine Simpson went to California in search of a fortune, 
and since his departure Mrs. 8. has heard nothing trom 
him. She, however, did not sit down and bewail the 
fate that had left her a witow; she commenced business, 
and succeeded to an extent gratifying to herself and 
friends, and the manner in which she transacts busi- 
ness will be of interest, and we hope a source of profit 
to the strong-minded ones of her sex. Mys, Simpson is 
the owner of a canal boat, which she manages in per- 
son. Last tall she contracted with a iumber firm in this 
city to deliver a quantity of black walnut luinber on their 
dock the ensuing spring. After aking the contract 
she went up the canal, purchased the trees in the woods, 
hired men to cut the logs, and then hired the logs sawed 
atamill. Yesterday she delivered the cargo of lumber 
she had contraéted, and received pay tur the same. ‘The 
firm taking this luunber state that Mrs. Simpson ditfers 
materially from most boatmen, in that she never asks 
fur money until her contracts are fultilled to the letter, 
and then she does not allow a prolongation of a settle- 
ment—when her work is performed she demands the 
pay, and in this manner her accounts are kept in a 
healthy condition, and in business she prospers. She 
has accumulated trom fifteen to twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 





Tue UNiversat CLornes-WrinGer.—lIt gives us pleasure to 
call special attention to the ‘Universal Clothes-Wringer "’ We 
have had it fairly tested, and are therefore able to speak of it with 
contidence, as an article of real and substantial merit, which only 
needs to be known to become what its name imports, “Univer- 
sal,” in its use, and in the approval with which it sha.] be re- 
ceived.—New York Christian Advocate. 





kK. Db. SP kK. AR, M. .D., 
Oltfice, 713 Washington Sit., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffvred to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have onxk 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you.cannot visit, consult him by letter. 





Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases, 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 


fully invited to call on Dr. Spear. 6m May 21. 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 

In accordance with the request of several families who wish 
their daughters to have an education similar to their sons, girls 
will be admitted to all the departments of this school. 

The forty-third year will commence September 12. Application 
may be made by mail, or at 16 Essex street, on Saturdays, after 
August 1, from 9 till 2 o'clock, Catalogues containing terms, &c., 
may be obtained of Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., A. Williams, 
and Thomas Groom & Co., or by addressing 

July 30. tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 





NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 


Li7---Tremoeont Street-<-157 
New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 
ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods, 
GEV. W. WARE & CoO., 
Aug. 6, BOSTON, ly 





LADIES, 
Beautify your Homes, 
Beautify your Cemeteries. 
Bulb Cireular ready, sent to former customers withqut request. 
s. H. MARTIN, 
Aug. 6. Marblehead, Mass. all 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Nerth College Avenue and Twenty-second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


qranntnio 
7 4S 

ANN PRESTON, M.D Physiology ard 

EMELINE H. CLEV RLAND — De r of Sostetrles and 
Diseases of Women and Chi 

mASS J. SCARLETT, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and His- 
tolo; 

RAC itk L L. BODLEY, M. L. A., Professor of Chemistry and 

‘exicol OF 

18: aa eticine TiLy, M. D., Professor of the Principles and Practice 
o cine. 

BENJ. B. W ILSON, M.D., Professor of the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Surgery 

CHAS. HERMON THOMAS, M.D., Professor of Materia Medi- 
ca and General onke 1 cs. 

HENRY HARTSHORNE, M.D., Professor of the Hygienic and 
Medical Management of Children. 


The Twenty-first Annual Session will commence on Thursday, 
October 13, 1870, and continue five months. 
For Catalogues or further information address, 


E. H. Cleveland, M.D., 
Aug. 6. SECRETARY. It 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL. 
A FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 





This School was established in 1854 by Nathaniel T. Allen and 
Rey. Cyrus Pierce, co-laborers for some years as Principals of the 
Model and Normal Departments of the first Normal School in 
America, 

In the organization of the School, the principle was recognized 
that the union of the sexes, in family and in school, conduces, 
under proper management, to a better moral development, and of- 
fers a more healthy mental stimulus than the education of either 
sex alone, and this experience of nearly seventeen years only 
confirms the correctness of that principle. 

The School is conducted in three departments, viz: a Kinder- 
garten, a Training-School and an Acadamic Department. Its 
corps of teachers embraces graduates of Harvard College, the Pol- 
ytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y., the Massachusetts and Prussian 
Normal Schools, and a pupil soon to be graduated at Madame 
Krige’s Kindergarten Training-School in Boston. 

Classes always in preparation for busin~ss, for teaching, for col- 
lege, and for the scientific schools. 

While it is not intended to give undue prominence to any one 
branch of study, the attention of parents is especially called to 
the Modern Language department, in charge of two ladies, one 
a German Normal scholar, the other an American, but for many 
years a resident abroad, who together speak, as well as teach ull 
the desirable languages of Southern Europe. Language, then, 
as well as Music and the Sciences, may be made a specialty either 
by pupils in the School, or by those who, having completed a 
school-course, wish to come in for recitations alone; while the 
large number—1l4—of teachers employed enables the School to of- 
fer to timid, nervous and exceptionally backward scholars the ad, 
vantages of private tutorship until fitted to join classes. 

For further particulars address 

JAMES T. ALLEN, 
Aug. 6. tf West Newton, Mass. 


‘HENRY MAYO & CO. 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finuan Haddiex, H.vliand Herrings, &c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 26. 6m 


THE BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company, 


No.14 Temple Place, Boston, 





Will keep constantly on hand all of the standard Sewing Ma- 
chines, as cheap as can be obtained at any other place in Boston 
or elsewhere, being the only first-class place in the city where all 
the different machines can be found and their merits compared. 

Each MACHINE will be supplied with the great improvement of 
the day in Sewing Machines, the 


Blanchard Self-Threading Needle, 


without extra charge. Also, experienced operators constantly in 
attendance to give instruction on all the different machines. 
Every machine and needle will be warranted. 

We guarantee satisfaction in all cases. Orders by express will 
be promptly attended to. , 


Terms made to suit Purchasers. 
DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER, 
14 TEMPLE PLACE. 


. 


J. B. BLANCHARD, Treas. R. W. DREW, Gen. Acent._ 
Peed 16. 6m 


MIS “y L. w. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCA Use CRs 
To —— pupils, ome and ouhodts, one . 
ures tamimerinu, t.isping, 
© and other vocal defects. af 
Refers te rt ES ee , 21 Barrister’s 
Hail, C. W. Slack, Eeq., and Rev. E. E 
Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 
June 18, 3m 
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Poetry. 


IN THE TWILIGHT. 
BY J. BR. LOWELL. 








Men say the sullen instrument 
That from the master’s bow, 
With pangs of joy or woe, 

Feels music’s soul through every fibre sent, 

Whispers the ravished strings 

More than he knewor meant; 

Old summers in its memory glow; 

The secrets of the wind it sings, 

It hears the April loosened springs, 
And mixed with its mood 
All it learned when it stood 
In the murmurous pine wood, 

Long ago! 

The magical moonlight then 
Steeped every bow and cone; 

The roar of the brook in the glen 
Came dim from the distance blown ; 
The wind through its glooms sang low, 

And it swayed to and fro, 

Full of dreams, as it stood 
In the wonderful wood, 
Long ago! 

O, my life, have we not had seasons 
That only said, live and rejoice ? 

That asked not for causes and reasons, 

But made us all feeling and voice ? 

When we went with the winds in their blowing, 
When nature and we were peers, 

And our days seemed to share in the flowing 
Of the exhaustible years ? 

Have we not from earth drawn juices 

Too fine for earth’s sordid uses! 

Have I heard, have I seen, 

All I feel and I know ? 
Doth my heart overween ? 
Or could it have been 

Long ago? 


Sometimes a breath floats by me, 
An odor from Dreamland sent, 
That makes the ghost seem nigh me 
Of a splendor that came and went— 
Of a life lived somewhere, I know not 
In what diviner sphere— 
Of memories that stay not and go not, 
Like music heard once by an ear 
That cannot forget or reclaim it— 
A something so shy, it would shame it 
To make it a show; 
A something too vague, could I name it, 
For others to know ; 
As if I had lived it or dreamed it, 
As if I had acted or schemed it, 
Long ago. 


And yet, could I live it over, 

This life that stirs in my brain— 
Could I be both maiden and lover, 
Moon and tide, bee and clover, 

As I seem to have been, once again— 
Could I but speak it and show it, 
This pleasure more sharp than pain, 

That baffles and lures me so— 

The world should not lack a poet, 
Such as it had in the ages glad, 

Long ago. 














BY MRS. CELESTE M, A. WINSLOW. 


Such a secluded village was Rushville! No railroad, 
no river, nothing to awaken new echoes among the quiet 
hills, or arouse the few inhabitants from an old-time 
monotony. 

Atala Jerome often sat in the vine-covered porch in 
front of her aunt’s cottage, and wondered if no change 
would ever ring across the stillness of her life. Somany 
years, it seemed, that she had lived in those little rooms 
and looked out on the same unvarying prospect, unvary- 
ing save with the coming and going of the seasons; so 
long since her father had followed her mother to 
another world, and left her in the care of his widowed 


sister, left her with no fortune save his own choice | 


library and many written words of advice. 

Atala existed in a world of books, and of her own im- 
agination, and yet was a child of nature. Still she 
longed for glimpses of the busy world beyond, to mingle 
with the educated and refined, and to come in actual 
contact with those rare and cultured intellects of whom 
now she only read. And oh! to travel in classic climes! 
that was the dream of her girlhood. Yet, as month after 
month glided away, and year succeeded year, that dream 
became dimmer and dimmer, until now the utter hope- 
lessness of attainment seemed the only reality. Yet 
Atala was in the bloom and beauty of her twentieth 
summer. Her days had been longer than other girls’ 
days, fuller of thought and study, and lacking in variety. 
Her education had been completed under a governess, 
according to the instruction left by her father. Since 
then she had assisted her aunt in the cares of their lit- 
tle household, pored over books, practiced her various 
accomplishments, and rambled over and over the famil- 
iar country. This had all been very well thus far, but 
must it go on forever? O for an object, an aim, some- 
thing on which to expend the surging energies of her 
nature! Any approach to the subject of her possibile de- 
parture from Rushville in search of life-work, any refer- 


ence even to the district school, was received by Mrs. 
Grafton with dismay, and aroused her unqualified disap- 
proval. At such times her aunt would quell her with 
a stately frown, and beg her to remember that she was a 
Jerome. 

“What good does it do me to be a Jerome, here where 
I do nothing and see nobody?” would sometimes burst 
from Atala’s heart and lips. And then Aunt Esther 
would bring out the plea always in reserve, and sure to 
conquer—her own loneliness without her niece. 

Farmer Upper’s son certainly considered himself as 
somebody for Miss Jerome to see, and improved every 
possible opportunity for allowing his gaze to rest upon 
her; but he did not find fair sailing. The young lady 
had no mind to be made love to in such rude tashion as 
he knew; she was dainty, and remembered how gallant 
knights wooed fair ladies, between the covers of old 
books. As for the other young men around, who could 
not boast John Upper’s money and had no more polish, 
why, they simply stood aloof, in awe of one whom they 
might only worship from afar. 

The old ladies and gentlemen, and the young girls 
and children, loved her; they did not find her “proud,” 
hey said; they enjoyed her society. But what was 
there for poor Atala to enjoy, always giving, bestowing 
freely of her wealth, but receiving nothing in return? 


True, 
“To give, is to live ;” 


but Atala also thought of the injunction— 
“Grow from without thee, not within ;” 





and was she not growing too much from within? 

It was a lovely June day when Atala Jerome walked 
quietly to the lit le postoffice, unaware that she was tak- | 
ing the few remaining steps in that monotonous life | 
which was becoming irksome to her, that she would | 
never again walk with so careless a step or dream with | 
so free a heart as now. 

She pondered simply, while Mrs. Biggs hurried from | 
the kitchen and shuffled over a dozen newly-arrived let- 
ters, on the fact that, though Mr. Biggs was postmas- 
ter, it was Mrs. Biggs who attended to all the postal af- 
fairs ot the neighborhood. The worthy postmaster | 
himself was a man who, if his wife charged him to buy | 
a pound of tea, would as likely as not carry home a cod- 
fish. No wonder she could not feel easy to have hiin | 
intrusted with this important “mail business.” In fact, | 
he had never been known to deliver letters but half a | 
day, in his wife’s absence, and then she declared her- | 
self “unable to sleep a wink all night, because they had 
not passed through her own hands, and something 
might have gone wrong.” So Mrs. Biggs viewed the 
face of a large envelope carefully, before handing it to 
Miss Jerome. “Mrs. Esther Grafton,” she said; “that’s | 
your aunt, certain, and it’s from New York city.” 

Why did you not linger yet longer by the way, O 
Atala, to pluck wild blossoms and lengthen out the 
soft, sweet monotone of your heart ere the many chords | 
were wakened? But Atala studied the bold, clear mas- | 
culine hand displayed in the superscription of the letter» | 














days and the days into actual weeks, There were morn- | had begun to be vaguely conscious that she was giving 
ing rambles, and noon-time conversations, and even- more than she was receiving from him; and it was with 
ings filled with music and poetry, and “airy nothings” -much trepidation and heart-shrinking that she looked 
of talk, whice after all, might mean a great deal. Now, | forward to meeting him again. 
Atala was receiving as well as giving! Every moment | The day of the Jeromes’ reception arrived, and Atala 
came freighted with long-denied happiness to her flut- | had laid aside a light gray silk as a dress in which she 
tering heart. There were no spoken words of love, but might pass at least unobserved for singularity among 
on Clinton’s part that deference and tenderness of man- the gay guests; that was all she hoped for. But her 
ner, that rapt attention to every trifle which concerned uncle had ventured to exercise his taste for once in the 
her, so pleasing to all women and so irresistible to one selection of feminine attire, and surprised his niece 
unaccustomed to similar devotions. So when he bade | with an exquisite rose-colored silk with white lace trim- 
a lingering adieu to Rushville, he must have known, | mings, accompanied by a dainty set of pearls. 
experienced man of the world that he was, that he car- “Oh, uncle!” was all Atala could say, the tears rush- 
ried with him, though all unknown to her, Atala Je- | ing to her eyes. 
rome’s unsophisticated heart entire. “Well, really, my dear, I never saw one of my girls 
Pale and trembling, Atala watched his retreating ery when I gave her anything; they are all more likely 
form, and then went back into those little rooms which | to shed tears if 1 deny them any of the thousands they 
seemed suddenly to have grown dark and desolate. An | ask for.” 
unendurable pain throbbed heavily at her heart, and | Atala stooped softly and kissed his cheek. 
she went out under the cool trees, and hurried along | too good, uncle,” she said simply. 
the pleasant walks where they had sauntered together.| “Pshaw, child, not a bit of it,” he replied, rising and 
But every way-mark reminded her of him; here, he had | leaving the room. “It is a pleasant thing to give to 
said this, and there, she recalled the tender glance he those who expect nothing,” he went on to himself; 
had bestowed upon her. So she returned to the house and he made half a dozen poor clerks happy that very 
and sought refuge in work, that panacea for many | day. 
ills. ; The residence of the Jeromes had never presented 
Clinton Durand remembered her in many ways dur-|a scene of mvre bewildering beauty than upon that 
ing the year that followed; he sent her kindly letters, night; yet Atala was a “success” and the star of the 
and new books, and exquisite engravings, that further “evening, according to all definitions of a social star, 
developed her grateful sentiments towards him. But | Blasé city gentlemen, both young and old, inquired who 
did he really intend to make this wild rose his own? | that fresh young beauty could be, one whom they aetu- 
Ah, it is more than probable that those pleasant weeks ally had never seen or heare of before ! 
would have come to be regarded only as an agreeable | Mr. Clinton Durand paid his respects to the host and 
episode in the life of the courted man of society, had it | hostess, rather late in the evening, and then his gaze 
not been for another encounter under different cireum- | rested upon the central figure of an admiring group, a 


“You are 


stances. 
Another unexpected letter came to the Rushville post- 
office, this time addressed to Atala. It ran as follows :— 


New York, Sept. 

“ My dear little Cousin in the woods :— 
I don’t know that you will care to hear again from such 
a dilatory correspondent as myself. 1 believe it is 
about fifteen years since I received the last note from 
you, (which, by the way, was a queer little thing nearly 
an inch square and covered with very big letters,) and 
really, to teil you the truth, I had almost forgotten your 
existence until reminded of you last summer by Mr. 
Clinton Durand, who it seems is a fortieth cousin of 
Aunt Gratton’s deceased husband, and who quite went 
into raptures over his discovery of the loveliest wild, 
wild rose! I have been out of the city eversince. And 
now, as I have beev so frank, you will believe me when 
Isay that our whole family desire very much to have 
you spend the coming winter with us. Father says he 
never meant to lose track of aunt and you in such a 





way, but things will drift, you know. And the tide of | 


New York lite,—why, we lose vur breath sometimes! 
Do not dare disappoint us. 
Your affectionate cousin, 
ESTELLE JEROME.” 
And then followed a postscript with additional urg- 
ings to accept the invitation. 
Much to Atala’s surprise, her aunt interposed no ob- 


and hastened to convey it to her aunt, wondering and jections, but favored the proposed plan heartily. 


conjecturing as she went. 

“Who in the world can it be?” ejaculated Mrs. Graf- | 
ton ;” of course, we have relatives in New York, but it 
is so long since we have kept up any correspondence 
with any of them, I can’t imagine,’ she went on, 
scrutinizing the envelope. At last, in compliance with 
her niece’s suggestion that the perusal of the letter it- 
self would the sooner solve the mystery, the seal was 


broken. | 
“Clinton Durand! why, it must be one of the younger 


of the Durands, cousins of my husband; yes, he says his 
father, who is a cousin of Mr. Grafton, wishes him to | 
call and see me as he is coming so near the place on 
business, And he will be here to-morrow! Mercy! 


“I have been thinking 1 should send you somewhere ; 
the fact is, your cheeks are not quite as round as they 
were awhile ago, and a change would do you good. It 
is best for you; I know, to become acquainted with your 
cousins, and my brother will take good care of you; I 
never fancied his wife, and that is what made a little 
coolness between us years ago, but I presume you will 
get along with her.” 

A few weeks atter, Atala Jerome, in her neat travel- 
ling attire, was seated in the luxurious Jerome carriage 
which awaited her arrival in the city, and whirled away 
towards her uncle’s palatial residence. Atala was as in 
a dream, yet she managed to go through with the reali- 
ty of welcomings and introductions with an air of com- 


what shall we do with a city gentleman in this out-of- | posure. E&telle’s graceful greeting and critical survey 
the-way place, and everything so plain? And they are _were precisely what she had anticipated, and Mrs. Je- 
ali very wealthy people. Well, we'll do the best we can,” | rome’s condescending graciousness was at least endura- 
she added, bustling around. “He must bea young man,' ple, Later, her uncle appeared, with a cordial weleome 
not thirty yet, I am sure.” | for his niece, causing her to feel at home instantly. It 

Atala stood, surprised and silent, reading the grace- jg undeniable, that, of men and women in the same 
fully-worded letter, and noting the elegance of its chi- circle, the former will, as a general rule, bestow a kind- 
rography. When she looked up again, all objects looked | jjer courtesy upon those whom society regards as defi- 


mean and common, altogether too unworthy to minis-| ejent in some essential qualification of wealth or posi- | 


ter to the comfort of such an one as the writer must be | tion, than will the latter. ‘To the credit of man this is 
of necessity. |true; but for the credit of woman it is to be hoped th 

ry ’ . : : \ ots | ’ pe at 

Don't you worrit, Miss Grafton,” ejaculated the old | it cannot much longer be said, now that woman is rising 








servant, with a vigorous brush of her broom on the 
morning of the expected arrival, “I should like to see 
the body that can fix things nicer that Miss Ataly! 
Now just look at them roses, who could make ’em show 
off the whole room as she does? Yes, and everything 
else the same way.” 


appear to the weary city gentleman; and like the unex- 
pected vision of an angel was Atala to his startled eyes 
—Atala, with her flowing white robe, and ruse-crowned 


hair, her pearly complexion and beautiful brown eyes. | 


Clinton Durand thought he had never seen such eyes 
before. 

“I—I was not aware you were so blessed with a com- 
panion,” halfstammered the usually self-possessed Mr. 
Durand. 

“No, our families have not met for so many years; 
indeed, I know but little of my own relatives in New 
York, we have been so long in this retired spot, but I 
could not exist without Atala,” 

“I can readily believe that,” returned the guest, with 
an admiring glance towards Atala, whose roses paied 
beside the more glowing ones on her cheek. 

And Clinton Durand himself ? well, he was, in a 
word, elegant, a thoroughly refined and cultured gentle- 
man; and the indescribable charm of his manner al- 
most precluded the possibility of analyzing his attrac- 
tions.’ He was a new revelation to Atala, or rather 
a realization of all her dreams of what a hero should 
be. 
Of course, Clinton Durand’s “call” lengthened into 





to the plane of a higher intelectual life. 

If Estelle had thought to crush this country cousin 
with a view of the elaborate elegance of their surround- 
ings, she was not gratified. Atala felt and appeared as 
thoroughly at home on the soft velvet roses, under the 


: | brilliant gas-light, or glancing through the costly mist 
And, indeed, all fears were superfluous; very pleas- | gas-lg 8 & 1g y 


ing and restful did the little parlor, bright with flowers, | 


over the tall windows, as she had felt in the plain little 
rooms of Aunt Grafton’s cottage. Perhaps more so; 


| everything beautiful was akin to Atala. 


Whether those with whom she was to come in con- 
tact would seem equally akin to her she could not yet 


decide. 
Estelle was a creature of moods, at times genial and 


vivacious in the extreme, at others, haughty, aud unap- 
proachable through an air of chiiling indifference. 

“Your friend, Mr. Clinton Durand, calls here occasion- 
ally,” she remarked, while in the former mood, the day 
after her cousin’s arrival, ‘but he is not in the city at 
present; he will be here next ‘week, however, in time for 
our first party. Of course you will be glad to see him,” 
she added, with a penetrating glance at Atala’s face. 

Atala struggled to keep down the rising blush and 
maintain her composure. 

“Yes; he has been very kind to me; and it was very 
pleasant for me to become acquainted with some one so 
different from Rushville people.” 

“Ah! is that all? It must have been a very difficult 
task fur him tobe kind to you,” Estelle commented, 
with a light laugh. . 

To the relief of Atala, her cousin's presence was that 
moment required in the parlor. It was like probing a 





wound, this reference to Clintou Durand; of late Atal a 


sparkling beauty in pale, rose-hued silk and white lace 
| and pearls, with white flowers in her wavy hair. Could 
he believe hisown eyes? Was that his simple wild rose ? 
And adozen men hanging on her words and compli- 
menting her! What right had any of them to bask in 
‘her smiles? And then, as if to add to his sense of per- 
| sonal grievances, a hateful young prig stepped forward 
jand oflered to present him to “that chawming crea- 
ture!” 

Mr. Durand could have knocked him down, but he 
| contented himself with the bestowal of a withering 
' glauce, and, brushing by him, stood before Atala her- 
| self. 

She had been aware of his coming; what else could 
have caused that sudden heart-throbbing that threat- 
ened to destroy all her outward composure? Yet he 
was piqued when she so gracefully extended her white- 
gloved hand, and greeted him with as littie sign of agi- 
tiun as though she were accustomed to receiving geu- 
tlemen in that elegaut saloon, and he were only one of 
them! 

But he would not stay and be one of them; he drew 
Her hand within his arm and led her off in triumph. 
“Lucky fellah!” the disappointed ones muttered to each 
other as they turned to console themselves with some 


lesser light. 
“So my wild rose has blossomed out into a rare exot- 


ic,” he said, in a low voice, as they stood a little more 
apart from the rustling throng; “and you will find so 
many new friends here, that you will scarcely care so 
much for the old ones.” 

“O, I shall always care most for my old friends,’ re- 
plied Atala, earnestly; and then it occurred to her that 
she might have said too much, “IL mean, that | suall 
always care the same for them,” she explained. 

“Ah, I feared you would find it necessary to qualify 
your first assertion,” Mr. Durand said, with a glance of 
tender reproach; and then he talked on, in his fascinuat- 
| ing way of mingled sentiment and sarcasm, till Atala’s 
heightened color and pleading eyes and faltering words 
betrayed her heart, and evinced his power over her; 
then he was satisfied, and allowed her to resume her 
sway as queen of the evening. How different she was 
from the painted city belles! A subtle air of sweetness 
and purity seemed to surround her; her self-pussession 
arising from natural grace and the repose of a weil 
balanced mind; a mind accustomed to large views of 
| life through books, though not trom actual experience 
of its vicissitudes and trials. 

From that evening Ciinton Durand determined to 
win her for his own. But he delighted to dally with the 
wooing. It was pleasant to note the quiet dignity with 
which she would greet him, and know that soon her 
lids would droop and her voice tremble under his mas- 
terly touch of her heartstrings, when no other couid 
move her from periect composure. lt was gratifying to 
see all hearts laid at her feet, when all the time con- 
scious that upon one word trom him, she would yield 
her own to his keeping for ever. The weeks went by 
with Atala, filled with much pleasurable and profitable 
sight-seeing and much unaccustomed gayety; but she 
had no soul sympathy with these busy idlers, there was 
no bond of union between her aunt and cousins and 
herself, they had no thoughts in common. ‘The glam- 
or was fast fading from that “society” which to super- 
ficial observers might appear beautiful. Where was 
that perfect refinement, that delightful intellectual con- 
versation, that unostentatious display of erudition, she 
had anticipated? Why, in all the evenings she had 
been out in “society” she had not heard a single sen- 
tence uttered which contained anything iike a thought, 
when she excepted Clinton Durand’s words. The very 
object of fashionable society seemed to be the suppres- 
sion of all vigorous thought upon any subject of deep- 
er significance than the reigning styles of dress; and as 
for hearts, if they possessed any, the oniy eudeavor 
seemed to be to hide them under an impenetrable veil 
of indifference. 

“You know, Estelle,” Atala ventured one morning, 
“that this is my li‘e’s holiday, and I enjoy it exceeding- 
ly; but do you know I would not like tu spend a longer 
time in this whirl of gayeties? I should long for an 
aim in life; I must accomplish something or fancy at 
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* the right of the matter ascertained once for all. 





























least that I am doing so, or I am miserable. Just now 
I am trying to feel that I am cultivating that part of my 
nature which has been most neglected, the social. And 
my observation of the different phases of life must all 
be made useful to me in some way. I must see the 
boundary of my thoughts enlarging day by day, or I am 
living in vain.” 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE. 


The vexing question of Woman Suffrage seems to ob- 
trude itself upon all occasions, and to demand a hearing 
even in assemblies convened for quite other purposes. 

The late Congregational Conference he'd at Oberlin, 
O., resolved itself into a woman’s rights convention in 
this wise :— 

The Congregational Church of East Toledo, a new 
and small society, was represented by its pastor and two 
female members, there being no male members able to | 
attend. These ladies, at considerable sacrifice of per- 
sonal convenience, went as delegates, all doubts as to the 





propriety of the act being settled in the minds of those 
selecting them, by the knowledge of the fact that ladies | 
had so attended the previous State Conventions of that 
church. 
When the roll was called, with their names as dele-| 
gates, the Rev. Dr. Wolcott, of Cleveland, objected to | 
their aceeptance. He admitted that ladies had so pre- 
sented themselves before, and passed without question, 
but said that, it being unconstitutional, he did not wish 
it to be passed over a second time in silence, but to have 


Thereupon ensued a scene of confusion and noisy dis- 
cussion; those sympathizing with the rejected women 
demanding for them courtesy and equal rights with men 
in the convention—others sustaining the views of Dr. 
Wolcott. 

In vain the aforesaid gentleman protested that he did 
not wish to make that place and occasion one for the 
discussion of woman’s rights, and begged that the sub- 
ject might be dropped entirely. He had raised a spirit 
he could not lay again. 

His remonstrances were unheeded. Some half dozen 
would claim the floor at once’ to give utterance to their 
views for or against the woman’s cause. Finally, in de- 
spair of otherwise settling it, the question was submit- 
ted to the moderator, who sustained the declaration of 
Dr. W., that it was unconstitutional. 

The demand was then made that henceforth it be 
made constitutional for women to attend conventions 
on equal terms with men. 

The result of the whole matter was, that the ladies 
were invited to remain—that the question of Woman 
Suffrage continued a disturbing element in all the ses- 
sions of that body, that a committee was appointed to 
take the matter under consideration, that it is to be fair- 
ly discussed and finally settled at the next annual con- 
vention. 

Its immediate results are the conversion to the cause 
of Woman Suffrage of two ladies in no way identified 
previously with the movement—while their male “heads” 
and “representatives” feel also for it a tender sympathy 
in place of previous indifference or aversion. 

Does it not seem a little like “retributive justice” that 
conservative Oberlin, the birthplace of the famous Lo- 
rain Memoria! in which its women so earnestly protest- 
ed against extending to woman the ballot, should have 
had its quie: disturbed by so much excited discussion 

n the subject ? 

It may be some of those very ladies, when they see 
the workings of this principle, will yet reconsider their 
protests, and claim, in the church at least, equal rights 
for man and woman.—Dayton, 0., Woman’s Advocate. 





JUST FOR FUN, 

Hood describes the meeting of a man anda lion, “when 
the man ran off with all his might, and the lion with all 
his mane.” 

A Georgian editor has had his pistol stolen. He ad- 


vertises to give the thief the contents, and no questions 
asked, if he will return it. 





A hint to mothers: In getting up a suit of clothes for 
a boy, if you wish to make his trousers last, finish the 
coat first. It is the only way it can be done. 


They say an Idaho girl puts on style because she 
cleans her teeth with a blacking-brush. She says she 
was brought up to be neat, and doesn’t care what folks 
think. 


“Man proposes, but God disposes,” said a pious aunt 
to her over-contident niece. “Let aman propose to me, 
if he dare,” was the response, “and I will dispose of him 
according to my Own views, as he suits me.” 

Members of the Illinois Legislature thought they did 
a big thing by having it given out that they had the 
small pox, to get rid of the lobby members, but the lob- 
by all got vaccinated, and are worse than ever. 

A country schoolmaster thus describes a money 
lender :— 

“He serves you in the present tense; he lends you in 
the conditional mood; keeps you in the subjective ; rules 
you in the future.” 


An obese French lady, complaining of her frightful 
tendency to stoutness, says :— 

“I am so fat that I pray fora disappointment to make 
me thin. No sooner does the disappointment come, 
than the mere expectation of growing thinner gives me | 
such joy that 1 become fatter than ever.” 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Stiggins, “that new surgeon 
gave Sguantum’s buy a new lip from the child’s own 
cheek! What a painful operation it must have been!” 
“T’ve had a puir of lips taken from my cheek more than 
once,” replied Mrs. Stiggins, “and it wasn’t a painful 
operation at all.” 





A Dutch woman kept a toll-gate. One foggy day a 


traveller asked, “Madam, how far is it to B——?” 
“Shoost a leetle ways,” was the reply. “Yes, but how 
far ?” again asked the traveller. “Shoost a leetle way,” 
more emphatically. “Madam, is it one, two, three, 
four or five miles?” The good woman replied, “I dink 
it is.” 

Lillie —— and, her little brother called at a house on 
their way to school one cold morning, to warm them- 
selves. Some doubts were expressed as to her brother 
being old enough to attend school. “Oh, yes!” said 
Lillie, “he is six, and mother says if he hadn’t been sick, 


| he would have been as much as seven or eight.” 


A man noted for his calmness and a scolding wife, 
was one night stopped in the woods by a pretended 
ghost. 

“I can’t stop, my friend,” said he. “If you are a man, 
I must request you to get out of the way and let me 
pass, If you are the devil, come along and take supper, 
for I have married your sister.” 


A Quakeress, jealous of her husband, watched his 
movements, and one morning actually discovered the 
truant kissing and hugging the servant girl. Broadbrim 
was not long in discovering the face of his wife as she 
peeped through the half open door, and rising with all 
the coolness of a general officer, he thus addressed her: 

“Betsey, thee had better leave off peeping, or thee 
will cause a disturbance in the family.” 








-s.DR. BABCOCK’S 
HAIR DRESSING. 


It combines the properties of a most superior 
dressing and a true Preserver, and as it contains 
no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, can al- 
ways be used with entire safety. Many of our 


MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS 


should be in every FAMILY, for the use of ALL— 
the YOUNG, the OLD, the MIDDLE-AGED, and 
even for the YOUNGEST CHILDREN, 


All your Life you wane pe thankful you have 
use t. 
“Of unsurpassed superiority and cheapness.’’— Boston Post. 
“Unrivalled for keeping the hair clean, moist and beautiful.”— 
Transcript. 
“A splendid article for the toilet.”"— Traveller. 
“Scientific, Kational, Safe.’’—Journal. 


Sold by all Druggists. tfeow 








July 23. 
MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
May 21. ly 


Sophia C. Jones, M. D., 
No. 30 East Concord Street, 
BOSTON. 
soos HOURS FROM 2 TO 5 O'CLOCK, P. M. 


3m 


May 





MRS. LEYON. 
Magnetic and Eclectic Physician, 


554 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Entrance same as to Parker Fraternity Hall. 
June 18. 3m 


MARSLON’S DINING-SALOON, _ 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street 
BOSTON. 
Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. tf 


NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANIEL S.- GAMMON, 

No. 268 Washington Street, Boston, 
HIAIR-CUTTER & WIG-MAKER. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 

hand or made to order, Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 8m July lo 


7 WORK FOR THE LADIEs. : 


CHOICE OF ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 
For any lady willing to 
WORK AT HOME, 
To pay for one. 


Good Operators make $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 


We sell our own Machines, and if the work is not furnished as 
agreed, you need not pay forthe Machine. Plenty of time given. 


Willard & Cutter, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LADIES’ UNDER-GARMENTS, 


265 Washington, cor. Winter Street (up stairs). 
June 4. 3m 


THE ORIGINAL 


Russell Hallett, 


LATE OF THE CONCERNS OF 
HALLETT, CUMSTON & ALLEN, 








HALLETT & ALLEN, 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. 


PIANO-FORTES. 


143 Tremont Street 1438 
Between Temple Place and West Street, 
June 4. Opposite the C 3m 


MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D., 


Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 








the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &c. 


Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 


warded to all parts of the country, to he paid C. O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


July 2. Office=-292 Washifftgion St., Boston. ily 








GEORGE H. RICHARDSON, 
PIANOFORTE TUNER, 
Orders left with F. ZUCHTMAN, 

Neo. 313 Washington Street, Boston. 


Apr. 30. {@" PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET._49 ly 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCE KS, 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Square (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Real and Personal Estate. 
Epwarp G,. STEVENS. Mary E, STEVENS. 
June 2%. 8m 


DON’T WEAR TEETH 


Covering the roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 
ed WITHOUT, by 


BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 


May 21. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street. ly 


MRS. PAIGE, 
Teacher and Author of the New Inductive and Eclectic 
Method for the Pianoforte. 
Roems 14 Chauncy Street, Boston. 
Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
pupils. Reference—O. Dirson & Co, ly July 2. 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 


Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronie Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 361 WASHINGTON St., 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 15. 





THE “OLD OAKEN BUCKET” 
Paintings, by Mrs. J. A. Day, are on free exhibition at 
149 (A) Tremont St., Boston, Reom 8. 

A truthful representation of the scenery described in the song. 
June 4. 3m 


DR. W. F. STONE, 


Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (over Chandler’s), Room 10, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


0G Dentistry in all its branches. 6m May l4. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


May 14. No. 3385 Washinton street. 6m 





DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 

: 20 and #1 Lake Street, 


Corner of Wabash Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 


- HENRY W. KING & CO, 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 


BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N. Y 
Aug. 14. ly 








CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug.14. P.V, KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 


KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


Boots and Shoes. 


No. 43 Luke Street, Chicago. 
Augl4. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Louis, Me. 


BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 


CHANGE oF FORM. 


THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 
Devoted to Woman: Her Social and Political Equality. 


MIRIAM M. COLE, 
A. J. BOYER, 
MARGARET V. LONGLEY, Corresponprne Epiror. 
| The ApvocaTe enters upon its Third Volume on the Ist of Jan- 
| wary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five columns,e n- 
| larged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 
The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place the 
ADVOCATE in the foremost rank of the papers devoted to woman's 
enfranchisement, and his successful efforts in the past are an earn- 
est of his intentions in the future 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

The Woman’s Apvocarte is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman's rights and wrongs, 
both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
fields of social rights and wrongs of woman, and has occasionall 
a good word to say al-o for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
and the cause God-speed.— Banner of Light. 

The Dayton Woman's Apvocate has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, plucky, wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patron- 
age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator. 

The Woman's Avvocars, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully for woman’s wages, suffrage, equal rights, and a chance 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse.— 
Springsield Republican, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
$2.50 per year, invariably in advance. 


CLUB RATES. 
Three copies, One year. .........cesceeeeeseeeeeeeees $6.50 
Dam COPERS, ORS PERE. 0660 voce cccvccessoescescconece 
(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 
Twenty copies, one year. .........6. sesesecescseees 36.00 
(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 











} EpIToRs. 








All remittances should be made by draft, or Post Office money 
order, payable to the order of J. J. BELVILLE. When these can 
not be procured, send the money in a registered letter. 

Specimen ¢)nies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp for postage. 

Address J. J. BELVILLE, Publisher and Proprietor, 

March 26. Dayton, Ohio. 











REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 


HOW E 


SEWING MACHINE. 
IMPROVED. 


The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged ; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 


Nos. 48 and 50 l'emple Place, 
BOSTON. MASS. 
E. VARNEY, Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory ly July 16. 


SILVER MEDAL 
Awarded to 
MRS, B. A. STEARNS, 


for her IMPROVED FOLDING 
DIAGRAM, the most complete 
j/ method for cutting Ladies and 
Children’s dresses ever offered 
the public, and will be sent by mail 
(pos free), with full directions 
r use, On receipt of $1.50. Ad- 
dress Mrs. B. A, STEARNS, Acton 
= Centre, Mass. 
Agents wanwd on very liberal terms, 8m July 2. 





— 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH! 
Inserted on a new principle, never before used in Boston until 
used by the subscriber. Itis a patent soft lining or flexible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on the gums, making it perfectly 
easy and more secure in all cases. edo not come before the 
public with any crude or untested experiment. The inventor has 
given it various and thorough trials for more than three years, 
with mouths which every other known device has failed on, and 
olvere with complete success, The most digicult cases solicited. 

TEETH EXTRACTED by the use of Nirrous Oxyp 
Gas without pain or giving any disagreeable shock to the patient. 
Terms for all operations made known on application, which in 
every case will be found reasonable. 

DRS. SAWYER & LANE,’ 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 
July 2. 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. ly 


WHIRLWIND 
Carpet Sweeper 
AND DUST ERADICA'IOR. 
(PATENTED JUNE 8, 1869.) 

It is designed not only for sweeping, but also for gathering, tak- 
ing up, and confining the 7 particles of dust aud lint which it 
is impossible to so effectually handle or remove by any other de- 
vice. It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear 
or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room. 
It accomplishes its work by creating a strong curreut or drat of 
AIk, which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Kotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 

SALESROOMS: 

Junell. 16 TEMPLE PLACE. lt 
PIANO FORTES. 
BRADBURY, FISCHER’S, UNION PIANO CO., 
and AMERICAN PIANOS, of New York. 
ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS 

New Boston Pianos, Seven Octave. .. 

New Seven Octave, Carved Legs. . 
Rich Carved Cases. ...........++. o Seveseoes 4 
Second-hand Pianos, all prices. A large assortment of Piano 
Covers and Stools, very low. 

Up stairs, 206 Washington Street, Boston. 

Mar. 12. 6m A. W. LADD & CO. 


HOMEOPATHIC 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


WANTED, 
COMPETENT WOMEN 


As SOLICITORS, to insure the 200,000 women and children in 
New England who need insurance. The of this pany, 
its low rates (lower than any other Company), and its liberal com- 
mission, afford a rare opportunity for female enterprise. 


J. W. TALBOT, General Agent for New England. 
_June 18. Office 130 Tre t St., Bost 


WALKING MADE EASY. 
Separate Rooms fer Ladies and Gentlemen. 
DR. N. KENISON & SO} 
SURGEON CHIROPODISTS, 
57 7oree Place, 
Patronized by PRINCE NAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861. 

CORNS, 25 ceuts each. NAILS, 50 cts. to $1,00. 
Diseases of the feet cured without pain or inconvenience to the 
tient. Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful practice. Re- 
ers to physicians and ope of Boston and vicinity. 
Hours from 7 A.M. to9 P.M. Open »n Sunday. ly May 7. 


——a 


















8m 





TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland,) 

Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation; water 
spray, douche, shower or plunge, ted to the condition of t 
bather. Preventive, Restorative, Luxurieus! The 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS: Lapirs—l0 A. M.to1P.M. GentLemen—6 to 84 
A. M., 2te9 P. M., and until 11 Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. lyMay28 


WORK! WORK! WORK! 


Given out which may be done at home to pay for any 


First-Class Sewing Machine. 


We have more work, a greater variety, and pay better prices 
than any other company in Boston. The work consists of all 
kinds of 
LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, SUITS, WRAPPERS AND 

APRONS, GENTS’ COATS, PANTS, VESTS AND SHIRTS. 

We make a specialty of our manufacturing department, conse- 
quently are not liable to be out of work. 

(@ Call on or address ' 


ENGLEY & RICE, 


180 Tremont St., cor. Winter, 
June 11. BOSTON. 3m 











MRs. CURTIS, a 
(Formerly Mrs. Carter,) 
Fashionable Dress and Cloak Maker; 
No. 6 Hamilton Place, Room 8, Boston. Dresses titted for $1.00. 
Suits cut, basted and stitched for $2.00. 8m June 11. 


ECALCOMAN IE,DIAPHANIE and MATERIALS 
for WAX FLOWERs, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 
comanie Free. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 
Stained Glass Transparencies, &c., &c. 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 
Ww _ — Sr. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass, ; 
iy &. y 
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PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING.--No. 5. 
MRS, H. M. TRACY CUTLER. 


[Continued from last week.| 

About this time she was unexpectedly offered the sit- 
uation of matron in the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at 
Columbus. Here she was brought into contact with 
many of the leading men of the State, and became fa- 
miliar with politics, in which she took a deep interest. 
She learned, too, the working of political machinery, 
and was impressed with the conviction that nowhere 
was the influence of woman more needed than in mak- 
ing and administering the laws. 

Her duties as matron occupied her on an average fif- 
teen hours a day, while the Sabbath was anything but a 
day of rest to her, getting the girls ready for church in 
the morning, and spending the afternoon and evening 
with them to keep them in order, being among her du- 
ties. Her salary was two hundred dollars a year, with 
the privilege of having one of her children with her. 
The second year it was raised to three hundred. During 
the first year typhoid fever prevailed as an epidemic in 
the institution, and the second year cholera, thus de- 
volving upon the matron a fearful amount of labor and 
responsibility. Owing to the difficulty of communicat- 
ing with the mutes, the attending physician suggested 
the propriety of Mrs. Tracy’s reading medicine, and 
though—as may well be imagined—she had little leisure, 
yet, with the instructions of the physician at the bed- 
side of the patient, she made rapid progress. The study 
thus begun was subsequently carried on, as opportunity 
offered, till in the winter of 1868-9, she graduated at 
the Female Medical College, in Cleveland. 

In 1852, the year after the Akron Convention, Col. Med. 
way, editor of the Ohio Statesman, engaged Mrs. Tracy 
to go to England as the correspondent of his paper dur- 
ing the World’s Fair, then about to be held. A short 
time before leaving Ohio, she attended a Peace Conven- 
tion, which was held at Columbus, and in connection 
with Mrs. Frances D. Gage and Mr. and Mrs. M. B- 
Bateham, was appointed a delegate to the World’s Peace 
Congress, about to be held in London. 

Mrs. Tracy and her associate delegates, including sev- 
eral from New York, arrived on the day that the Con- 
gress convened; but, on presenting their credentials, 
only those of the gentlemen were accredited—the ladies 
being directed to the gallery, while their husbands were 
invited to take seats upon the platform. England had 
not yet ‘earned that the reign of Queen Victoria had 
any significance for the world. 

Joseph Sturge and other Friends, who had been ac- 
customed to seeing women “bear testimony to the 
truth,” were not apparently quite at peace with them- 
selves, and as a slight atonement to the women whose 
voices they had excluded from their deliberations, they 
promised Anna Knight that she should have an oppor- 
tunity to give testimony at the “Olive Leaf Festival, 
which was to be given at the house of this distinguished 
Friend. AnnaKnight had been untiring in her efforts 
during the anti-slavery struggle in England, which had 
resulted in the emancipation of the slaves in the colo- 
nies, and she was now striving with equal earnestness in 
her own peculiar way for the elevation of woman. 

On the evening of the festival the grand drawing-room 
was filled with the disciples of peace, dove-eyed women, 
and thin-faced, non-combative men, who looked more 
like anchorites than sturdy Englishmen. Prominent 
among them was that prophet of good tidings, the great- 
hearted and tender-souled blacksmith, Elihu Burritt. 
The guests had been invited for both afternoon and even- 
ing, that they might commune together, and listen to 
those who brought good tidings, who said to Zion, “Thy 
God reigneth.” Elihu Burritt, Joseph Sturge,and many 
others, spoke hopefully of atime when all difficulties 
should be settled by peaceful measure and the nations 
“should not learn war any more.” Did they at all realize 
that a people must be pure before it is peaceable, that jus- 
tice to all classes is the necessary precedent of security 


to any? 
As Mrs. Tracy made her way through the assembly, 


she came suddenly upon a group gathered round a 
quaint little Quaker woman, who, standing upon an otto- 
man, with one hand resting upon the shoulder of Charles 
Gilpin, the well-known book-publisher, was haranguing 
vigorously upon the subject of Woman’s Rights. “I tell 
you,” said she,“women are slaves, our English law makes 
them, and they quietly bear the yoke, never thinking 
that there is any help for it. The good cause of peace 
cannot triumph till justice is done, and women are 
given their rights.” “Good!” cried Mrs. Tracy, clapping 
her hands. The speaker stopped in utter astonishment 
at finding her ultra sentiments endorsed. “And who is 
thee?” said she sharply. Charles Gilpin introduced 
Mrs. Tracy, telling the energetic little Quaker woman 
that she had just come from America, and knew all about 
the Woman’s Rights movement there, “Thee does, the 
dear friend, does thee? Then thee must get right up 
here and tell us all about it,” and before she well’knew 
what had happened, she and the Quakeress had changed 


With that directness that characterizes all her pub- 
lic utterances, she told the story of the anti-slavery strug- 
gle, and how powerless it had shown women to be to 
accomplish anything through the law for the relief of 
the oppressed. She called their attention to the fact 
that even in the Councils of Peace no woman’s voice 
could be heard to remove or mitigate the horrors of 
war. “The cause of the slave,” said she, “and the cause 
of Peace, with their great ally, Temperance, all wait for 
- the enfranchisement of woman. Every great truth of 
humanity must be born of the virginal heart of woman ere 
it can be incarnated and become the Savior of the world.” 

Anna Knight was in ecstacies over her unexpected 
ally, and 4 deep impression was produced upon the com- 
pany, especially upon the women, not a few of whom ex- 
pressed their gratitude to Mrs. Tracy for the brave 
words she had spoken, saying, “If we only had your 


courage.” 





had decreed that this impromptu utterance should be 


the prelude to a remarkable’ career. Led by her new | steward and told him the boat was on fire. He in- | 
friend, she began to investigate the condition of Eng-| formed the mate, who called the deck hands aft, and 


lish women, her knowledge of common law forming a 
nucleus about which many important facts crystallized. 


The degradation of the laboring classes, their ill-paid la- | bow of the boat, among them the mother of Annie, 


bor, and comfortless lives, were sickening to contemplate ; 
but below them was a lower deep, and among these liv- 
ing dead she continued her investigations. What heart- 
rending histories she heard! What wrecks of woman- 
hood drifted past her! It was a revelation that was ut- 
terly appalling; and so foreign to the experience of an 
American woman, whose life had been spent in the 
broad, free West, that it seemed incredible, even while 
the frightful reality was before her. In an agony of 
spirit, she exclaimed, “Who shall begin to roll back the 
stone from this sepulchre, wherein rots the womanhood 
of the world? Who shall say to these sin-hardened 
souls, ‘Because I live, ye shall live also?’” As she had 
neyer prayed before, but certainly with no prospect of 
her prayer being granted, she prayed that she might 
have the opportunity to sayin the ear of this great 
Babylon, “You cannot afford this waste of women,” and 
in a most unexpected manner the way opened before 
her. 

The new American costume, known as the Bloomer 
dress, was just then attracting a good deal of attention 
on both sides of the Atlantic. In the course of the voy- 
age over, the subject had been freely discussed, and Mrs. 
Tracy, who had one of the dresses with her, had on one 
occasion to gratify the curiosity of her fellow-passengers 
put iton. A few months after her arrival in London, 
she had been spending an evening at the home of the 
Howitts, in the midst of a company so choice and harmo- 
nious that it seemed a foretaste of the society where 
discord and uncongeniality are unknown. On her way 
back to her lodgings, she encountered one of the saddest 
specimens of lost womanhood in an almost dying con- 
dition, and apparently utterly reckless and hardened. 
The contrast was sharp and terrible, and Mrs. Tracy 
felt as if she would be willing to make any sacrifice if 
she could speak to the public in behalf of the starving 
and wretched outcasts. 

The next day the manager of the Soho Theatre called 
on her with a letter of introduction from one of her fel- 
low-p wsengers, and requested that she would appear at 
his theatre in the Bloomer costume and give a lecture 
upon it. Mrs. Tracy declined, telling him that while 
she was greatly interested in a better and more health 
ful dress for women, she had other work than its public 
advocacy, and she could not accept his proposal. The 
manager had evidently determined to carry bis point, 
and thinking that the labor of preparing a lecture might 
be the difficulty that stood in the way, he told Mrs. 
Tracy that he had a beautiful lecture already written, 
which she would only need to read in the required dress. 
Hardly knowing whether to be more amused or indig- 
nant at this proposition, she was again about to refuse, 
when a voice seemed to say, “Accept the answer to your 
prayers.” Stipulating that she should speak on any 
subject that she liked, so she appeared in the required 
dress, she promised to be ready at an éarly day, the per- 
sistence of the manager seeming only equalled by his 
impatience of delay. 

Thus was the way opened for one of the most re- 
markable courses of lectures ever given by a woman, and 
especially in conservative old England. Night after 
night the theatre was crowded to its utmost capacity, 
by all classes and conditions of people, while this un- 
trained, but earnest American woman poured out her 
heart in her utterances, sowing the seed that was to 
spring up after many days. Crowds of people who came 
for amusement went home to think such thoughts as 
had never stirred them before. The condition of work- 
ing-women, their ill-paid labor, resulting in the appall- 
ing social degradation, were forcibly presented. These 
lectures were subsequently followed by others on Phys- 
iology, Temperance, and the Political Status of Wo- 
man, 

The success which attended these lectures, the inci- 
dents, sometimes amusing, sometimes pathetic, that 
were connected with them, the prompt recognition— 
spite of the disguise under which they were first pre- 
sented to the public—of their spirit and purpose, and 
the hearty encouragement given them by many distin- 
guished persons, would form a narrative so interesting 
that it is to be hoped Mrs. Tracy will some time give it 
to the public. 

Shortly after her return from abroad she married Dr. 
Cutler of Columbus, Ohio, and for several years was so 
much occupied with domestic cares that she had little 
time for public work, but her interest in the great ques- 
tions of the day was unabated, and during the Kansas 
struggle and in the Sanitary Commission she rendered 
efficient service. Now that her children are settled in 
life, and her domestic cares comparatively few, she re- 
sumes her life work, taking her rightful place, that of a 
leader, in the great army of reform. 

WATERVILLE, N. Y. CELIA BURLEIGH. 





A CHILD SAVES A STEAMBOAT FROM FIRE, 

Some two or three weeks since. the propeller “Fountain 
City” had a narrow escape from ‘being burned, on her 
downward trip from Buffalo. The Erie Republican says: 
“The particulars of the case, which we believe have not 
been published, were furnished by a gentleman of this 
city. It appears that a Mrs. Fannie Lamb, who resides 
a short distance from the city of Chicago, took passage 
for Buffalo, on board the “Fountain City,” taking her 
daughter Annie, a child twelve years of age, with her. 
The day after the departure of the boat, the little girl, 
going into the kitchen, remarked that the stove smoked 
considerably, to which the cook replied that she was mis- 
taken. The child had heard her mother often say that 
she dreaded going on a boat for fear of fire. With this 
in her mind, and taking another look at the place where 
the smoke seemed to come from, she discovered that it 


Mrs. Tracy had gone abroad with no thought of pub- ; did not issue from the stove. Going on deck, she dis- 
lie speaking, but the “Divinity that shapes our ends” covered the woodwork around the smoke-stack on fire, 


| 





and the flames just eating their way into the cabin. 
Without giving any general alarm, she went to the | 


they extinguished the fire without one of the passengers 
being aware that anything of the kind had occurred. 
There were twenty-two ladies sitting on deck in the 


while this was going on. After the work had been 
done, Annie went to her mother and said,“Don’t be 
frightened, mother; the boat has been on fire, but it is 
all over now.” The Captain was so greatly pleased with 
the cool, calm and quiet manner in which the child per- 
formed her part, that he refunded the passage money of 
both, and offered to take them back to Chicago free of 
charge. It was a brave act, to say the least, and had 
she screamed “Fire!” as most persons would have done, 
with so many ladies on board, the consequences might 
have been of a very serious nature. She deserves a 
handsome testimonial of some kind. Both mother and 
daughter have been visiting their friends in this city dur- 
ing the past week, and left for Buffalo Monday night.” 


+r 
PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

We have enlarged our Sewing Machine Rooms at the old stand, 
106 Tremont street, and with increased facilities we are prepared 
to offer all kinds of SEWING MACHINES on very easy 
terms by instalments, and special inducements to cash customers. 
Remember the number, 106 Tremont sireet, first floor, the 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
atana ) Satage professional skill and experience to bear upon 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


hes wn 


Office Hours from 10 A. M.to4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted. ly Jan. 15. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi. 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries, They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Fall term commences first Monday in October. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 8 d Ay » New York City. 

















ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870, 


most convenient place 
June 11. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD GAUGE, DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 
ATLANTIC CITIES 
AND THE 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 





Baggage Checked Through. 


ASK FOR TICKETS via ERIE RAILWAY, 
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IMPROV iD. 


The Strongest and Best Wringer in the Market. 


Cogs from separating so far as to lose their power. 


all the time in the same wheel. 


in the ~ 
38m OHN D.CLAPP & CO. 





Fare as low and time as quick as by any other route. 


Which can be procured at all principal offices throughout the 


country. 
L. D. RUCKER, { May 2d, WM. R. BARR, 
Gen, Sup’t. 1870. Gen. Pass’r Ag’t. 
June 11. tf 
THE 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER 


| DOUBLE COGS AND DOUBLE PRESSURE.| 


The “Universal Improved” has ROW ELL’S PATENT DOUBLE 
COGS on one end of the roll, in combination with the PATENT 
STOP, (which is in no other Wringer,) to prevent the Double 


These Patent Double Cogs have very long and strong teeth, set 
alternately, so that the teeth in the one come opposite the spaces 


in the other, thus affording an upright tooth and center pressure 





The importance of this is not generally understood, and people 
sometimes buy a wringer with single cogs on both ends of the 
shaft, expecting to get the same advantage; but as articles can 
disconnect these single cogwheels continually, on either one side 


or the other, one.half of the power of the cogs'is constantly lost; 


NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Equality, and especially to her Riaur ov 
SUFFRAGE, 


Published Every Saturday, in Boston and Chicago. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, Epirtor. 


Jutia Wakp Hows, Lucy Stone, Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
and T. W. HiaGinson, Associute Editors. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


The first number of the WoMAN’s JuuRNAL made its appear- 
ance in this city yesterday, 1tisa handsome quarto sheet, made 
up With excellent taste, consisting in great purt of original arti- 
cies, editorial and others, addressed to the interests of Women, and 
to the object of securing industrial, educational and political 
equality between the sexes. The writers for the ew paper are 
distinguished by their initials, and are among the best-kuown ad- 
vocates in this ueld of labor, ‘The WOMAN’s JOURAL, while aii- 
ing to make for itself an independent career, also takes the place 
ot the Ayiaior, lately publisued at Chicago, aud now superseded 
by this uew venture.—oston Advertiser. 


Tuk WoMAN’s JoURNAL.—The friends of Woman Suffrage who 
wish to keep the issue ciear from entangling alliances witu other 
reforms and the endiess Lost of individual whims and vagaries— 
who would pursue it with the same singieness of aim that marks 
the movement in Kugland, and the temperance and other special 
reforms in this country, have establioued a weekly paper, the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published in Boston and Chicago, and edited 
by Mrs. Livermore, Sirs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. 
Willtam Lieyd Garrison, anu Mr.'T. W. Higginson, assisved by ac- 
complished triends of the cause. The WoMAN’s JOURNAL isa 
fair and attractive paper in appearance; wiile the variety and 
spirit of its articles, and the dignity, self-respect, good-humor and 
earnestness of its tone, will show how proioundiy mistaken are 
those Who suppose that folly and extravagauce are necessarily 
characteristic of the di. cussion of the question. The JoURNAL is 
indispensabie to those wuo would truly understand the character 
of the movement and measure its progress.—Huryper’s Weekly. 


Tae WoMAN’s JOURNAL.—The first number of the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL presents a very handsome appearance mechanically, and 
intellectually it is of more than common ability. The subjects are 
well treated, and are varied and pertinent, The salutatory, writ- 
ten by Julia Ward Howe, does not promise too much, but is con- 
fident and courageous; the sisters are implored to make common 
cause, to lay down all partizau warfare, and organize a peacetul 
Grand Army of the Republic of Women—not against men, but 
against all that is pernicious, against superstition, against oppres- 
sion; at the close is the scriptural quotation, ‘Let brotherly love 
continue.”” Mrs. Doggett is the tureigu correspondent, and do- 
mestic correspondents are numerous and sprightiy. The editorial 
summaries, “What Women are Doing,” and the Notes’ are very 
well gotten up, being crisp, comprehensive and original. Alto- 
gether, the JoURNAL isan admirable paper in every respect; its 
tone, is able, dignitied and resolute; it undertakes its own work 
with energy and pluck, and if continued in a manner equally ele- 
vated will exercise no sinail intluence in the reform for whose ac- 
complishment so many brave and good women are laboring.—Chi- 


cago Post, 





One copy, one year............ gre creevcccccccccocees $3.00 


CLUB RATES: 
Any person sending six subscribers will receive a seventh copy 


or, if alarge article passes through the center, all the cogs are | FREK. Ten copies will forwarded on receipt of $25.00. 


frequently disconnected and rendered useless. Such a wringer 
has double cogs for wringing a very small article, but practically 
only single cogs for a medium article, and no cogs at all fora 
large article, when most needed, 


The ‘Universal’ has the patent 


LEVER CLAMP, 


which takes firm hold of the tub by pressing on opposite sides of 
the same staves, thus avoiding any possible strain or injury to the 
tub, and is adjustable by a single screw to tubs of any size or curve. 

The ‘‘Universal”’ also has the peculiar advantage of two pres- 
sure screws, so arranged with Patent Wooden Springs that each 


screw presses on both ends of the roll alike, the same as if it was 


Liberal terms to canvassers. 





’ Boston Orricxy—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont House, and 


second door from Beacon street. 


CuicaGo Orrick—82 Washington street, Office of Legal News. 





All communications for the WomANn’s JouRNAL, and all letters 


relating to its editorial management must be addressed to MARY 


A. LiverMoRE, Managing Editor. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the business de- 


partment of the paper, must be addressed to WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 


Box 2947, Boston, Mass. 





Woman Suffrage Tracts. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman’s Suffrage Association. 





in the center, while the two together give double the capacity for | No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 


pressure. 
The “‘Universal’’ has all its iron parts either wrought or malle- 
able iron, and is built so strongly and substantially that for years 


stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 


No &. wZORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 


Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 


No.3. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 


ment, May 20, 1867. 


it cannot be broken in wringing garments by the strongest person. | No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 


We will now furnish the various sizes of this best and strongest 


man to Learn the Alphabet?” From the Aflantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 


of all Wringers on as liberal terms and at as low prices, in either | No.5. SAMUEL E.SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 


large or small quantities, as other licensed Wringers can be ob- 
tained. 
Sold to the trade everywhere. No exclusive sale given. 


in Massachusetts.” Prepared in 1869. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.”” Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman Suffrage.” 


The celebrated No.8. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Fair Play for Women.” 


Doty Washing Machine 


sold also on the most reasonable terms. 





R. C. BROWNING, 
GENERAL AGENT, 


No. 382 Courtlandt Street, 
July 30. NEW YORK. at 





An Address delivered before the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, in Steinway Hall, New York, May 12, 
1870. 





For sale at the office of 
The Woman’s Journal, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly ; four for 10 cents; $2 per hundred. 
{@™ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 


5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 


Also, Joun Stuart MILu’s late admirable work, “The Subjec- 
tion of Women.” 25 cts., or 30 cts. by mail. 





